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EDUCATION ACCORDING TO GOETHE 

GOETHE was the most universal mind of 
his time—and his time was long and signif- 
icant—and one of the universal minds of 
any period. His is a unique place like that 
belonging to Leonardo da Vinci and Bruno. 
If one does not feel quite free to apply to 
him the words which are applied to Socrates 
in the last paragraph of Phaedo, ‘‘the wis- 
est, justest and best of all the men whom I 
have ever known,’’ one can at least say that 
his was one of the most human and human- 
istic lives lived in all the centuries. 

The main currents of Goethe’s develop- 
ment were fed by three great springs, the 
Greek, the Christian, and the modern search 
for natural truth and law. From the first 
came his serenity, from the second his joy, 
and from the third, his rapture in revela- 
tion. Natural law he held to be divine law. 
Pursuing the middle course in life, he was 
free from the fantastic and eccentric, and 
he embodied the moderation which lies be- 
tween original unrestrained nature, and the 
artificial restricted life of man. The light 
of wisdom burned for him throughout his 
journey. He had a clear eye for the con- 
erete, the actual, the living. Truth and 
duty rested over him and his great career 
as a nimbus. 

The universality of his relationship 
emerges in the place of his birth as well as 
in more personal conditions and forces. 
Frankfort in the year 1749 and the years 
following his birth was a medieval fortress, 
treasuring the memorials of the Middle 


Ages, yet being a center of commerce and 
of industrialism. The ancient and the mod- 
ern were joined together in peaceful pic- 
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turesqueness The ancient storks still 
looked down from their cables upon thi 
affairs of modern mercantile life 

The home, too, united diverse conditions. 
It was a German home in its origin, yet the 
husband and the father had lived in Italy 
and the house in picture and other memo 
rial bore evidences of his residence in that 
historic peninsula. It was, moreover, a 
home of simple competencies standing mid 
way between poverty and wealth. It rep- 
resented the Aristotelian golden mean in 
which are gathered up the most enduring 
results, and the most inspiring forces, of 
human achievement and personal character. 

The age as well as the place was signif- 
icant. It is not without meaning, that in 
the year of Goethe’s birth, Rousseau was 
arguing with the encyclopedists, Gibbon 
was trying to master the grammar of the 
people whose history he was to write, John- 
son was making his dictionary, and Buffon 
published the first volume of his natural 
history. 

But it is still more significant that within 
the greatest period of his life, in the last 
decades of the eighteenth, and the first of 
the nineteenth, century, are united the rise 
and the fall of Napoleon. In this period is 
seen finally the close of the middle ages, and 
the ultimate dissolution of the Holy Roman 
Empire. It was also the period of the rise 
of the transcendental movement in philo 
sophie interpretation. It was the age of 
Kant, who, in his provincial university of 
Koenigsberg, rubbed off the dimness of 
the vision of philosophy and gave to it a 
new outlook and inlook, and a consequent 
new life. It was the age of Fichte, of the 
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Von Humboldts, and of the founding of the 
University of Berlin, a child of hope, born 
in a day of despair, that has in many ways 
for a hundred years, led the profounder 
thought of humanity. Most materialistic 
and most spiritual were the forces of the 
period which Goethe’s life covered. 
Goethe has himself pictured this life: 


i f epo l in \ é ng mig é 
ed an epot ot hy } S tor every < 
emanded of himself a if o rs it no mor 


il had hitherto accomplished. On chosen spirit 
who could think and feel, a light had arisen, whic] 


enabled them to see that an immediate, original 


tT 


irse of action 
based upon it, was both the 
could desire, and al 

perience thus once more became the universal 


watchword, and every one opened his eyes as wide 


as he could. Physicians, especially, had a most 
pressing call to labour to this end, and the best 
opportunity for finding it. Upon them a star 
shone out of antiquity, which could serve as an 
example of all that was to be desired. The writ 


ngs which had come down to us under the name 
of Hippocrates, furnished a model of the way in 


which a man should both observe the world and 
relate what he had seen, without mixing up him 
self with it But no one nsidered that we can- 
not se¢ ke the Greeks, and that we shall never 
I ne such poets, sculptors, and physicians 
is the were Ever granted that we could 
lear from then : t results f exper 
é ( t idy "4 é roug V e ilmost be 
5 i number, and besides were not always of the 


t kind: moreover had too often been made 
‘reconceived opinions. All thes¢ 
discriminated, and sifted. 


were to be mastered, 


an immense demand. Then again 


S ALISO, was 
: . that each bserve his al 
was required that each observer, in his personal 


sphere and labours, should acquaint himself with 
the true, healthy nature, as if she were now for 


the first time noticed and attended, and thus only 
genuine and real was to be learned. But 


what was g 
as, in general, learning can never exist without 
the accompaniment of a universal smattering and 


a universal pedantry, nor the practice of any pro 
fession without empiricism and charlatanry, so 
there sprung up a violent conflict, the purpose of 
which was to guard use from abuse, and place the 
kernel high above the shell in men’s estimation. 


In the execution of this design, it was perceived 


at the shortes yf getting t of the affair, 
is to ca ] e aid of ge Ss, W se mag gifts 
1 settle e strif i iplish what was re 
j re Meanw! pweve ] ersta Dg 
t lé the é 1lieged I st 
r ed t i ( exhil | a log 
I that eve pre mig e put Sid ind 
supers O le rye 


The interpretations which Goethe gave 
education are found scattered throughout 
his numberless works. The autobiography 
of Wilhelm Meister, however, contains pos 
sibly the most pregnant and important 
parts. But from the reports of the con- 
versations, covering several decades, may 
be drawn forth sentiments and judgments, 
often embodied in single sentences, which 
have large meaning. 

These opinions, like Goethe’s character, 
often unite opposing doctrines and antag- 
onistic intimations. They are also, like his 
own education, frequently without orderli 
ness, filled with sentiments which would not 


€ 


bear logical analyzing, yet which, as by a 


sudden rift of light, give guidance in ol 


) 
security, and inspiration to indifference in 
thinking. <A single verse of Faust may 
have as deep educational significance as a 
whole paragraph of the scientific work on 
opties. The by-products of a great mind, 
working in any field, are often indeed more 
precious than the direct results of the hard 
labor of a second-rate intellect 

The principles which through these di- 
verse materials may be found and brought 
to light are also more or less contradictory, 
yet even possibly because of their opposing 
content they may often be joined together 
in a stronger and larger unity. 

One of the great principles of Goethe lies 
in the assurance that education consists 
rather in the unfolding of the powers with 
which the mind is originally endowed. than 


1**The Autol ography of Goethe,’’ Vol. II., 


pp. 54, 55 John Oxenford. Bell’s edition, 1903 
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in the engrafting of forces upon the mind, 
however vital, from without To him, 
education is primarily subjective. 


To labor for his own mora ulture is the sim 


plest and most practicable thing which man 
propose to hims« lf; the impulse is inborn in him; 
while in social life both reason and love, prompt 
or rather force him to do so.* 

Man may seek his higher destination on earth or 
in heaven, in the present or in the future, he yet 
remains on this account exposed to an eternal 
wavering, to an influence from without which ever 
disturbs him, ntil he once for all makes a reso 


lution to declare that that is right, which is su 


For he too was a child of nature, he too had 
worked his way upwards What others had been 


elled to cast away, he had never possessed; 


relations of society from which they would have 


to emancipate themselves, had never fettered him 
Thus might he be regarded as one of the purest 
dis es of it gospel of nature, and in view of 


his own persevering efforts and his conduct as a 
man and son, he might well exclaim, ‘‘ All is good 
as it comes from the hands of nature!’’ But the 
conclusion, ‘‘All is corrupted in the hands of 


man!’’ was also forced upon him by adverse ex 


o think of himself as 
being without any enduring external relation; !et 


him seek for consistenev not in } 


is surroundings, 
but in himself: there he will find it; cherish and 
foster it with love; he will form and educate him 


self so as to be everywhere at home. He who de 


votes himself to what is most necessary, goes 
everywhere most surely to his goal. Others, on 
the contrary, seeking what is higher, more subtle, 
have, even in the choice of their road, to be more 
circumspect. 

To speak it in a word; the cultivation of my 
individual self, here as I am, has from my youth 
upwards been constantly though dimly my wish 
and my purpose. The same intention I still cher- 
ish, but the means of realizing it are now grown 
somewhat clearer. I have seen more of life than 
thou believest, and profited more by it also. Give 


some attention then to what I say, though it 


2 Ibid., Vol. II., p. 74. 
8 Ibid., Vol. I., p. 400 
4 Ibid., Vol. II., p. 6 
Wilhelm Meister’s ‘‘ Wanderjahre,’’ p. 366 


Edward Bell. Bell’s edition, 1892. 


) i I i Ort ‘ y \ ) 
ns 
lind I been a1 ema r dispute « 
ive been de ied but being a simple gher, I 
must take a path of my own; and I fear it may 
be difficult to make thee understand ms | know 
not how it is in foreign countries: | in Germany 
a universal, and if 1 may say so, per il cultiva 


tion is be yond the reach of any one except a noble 


man. A burgher may acquire merit; by exces 
efforts he may even ¢ lucate his mind but his per 
sonal qualities are st, or worse than lost t ’ 
struggle as he wi > e the 1! ematl fr 
quepnting the society I ‘ I t po ed 5 mm 
pelle i to give himself A polished 

this manner, neithe ) I gat t yy t 
igainst him, grows a . ! strair one 


l t 
i irt of his Sse \ ‘ st 
née essary } irt, ‘ ( é ) 
value or nem, l ‘ é ~ \ 
certain stately gr t f 
gav elegance in ¢ , t ‘ 
comes nin vell 10 ) eve ere 
nh equ brium He | 
more cultivated his movements, t more sonorous 
his \v e, the more s i and me ‘ ¢ 
being is, the more perfe If t g 1 
low, to friends and rela ‘ yt ( the 
same, the nothing n | l ag none 
may wis him otherwise Ilis inese et he 
reckoned clearness of hea his dissin tion |] 
dence If he can rule himself exter! vy at ery 
moment of his life. no man has aught more to 


mand of him; and whatever else there may be i 


him or about him, capacities 


seem gifts of supererogatior 

But, in the sum and substance of Goethe’s 
experiencing mind, one easily finds a high 
place given to what are called the classics. 
Early did Goethe surrender himself to the 


ancient masters. He says: 


But a leading conviction, which was continually 
revived within me was that of ti mportance of 
he ancient tongues; since from amidst this liter 


ary hurly-burly, thus much continually forced 
itself upon me, that in them were preserve 1 all the 
models of oratory, and at the same time everything 


else of worth that the world has ever possessed 


Hebrew, together with bibl il &§ dies id retired 
> 


6 Wilhelm Meister’s ‘‘Lehrjahre,’’ Vo I 


4, de0 Thomas Carlyle (lente irv ¢ 


a 
4 
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into the background, and Greek likewise, since my 
acquaintance with it did not extend beyond the 
New Testament | therefore the more zealously 
kept to Latin, the master-pieces in which lie nearer 
to us, and which, besides its splendid original pro 
ductions, offers us the other wealth of all ages in 
translations, and the works of the greatest schol 
ars. I consequently read much in this language, 
with great ease, and was bold enough to believe I 
understood the authors, because I missed nothing 
of the literal sense. Indeed I was very indignant 
when I heard that Grotius had insolently declared 
Happy 


‘*he did not read Terence as boys do.’ 
narrow-mindedness of youth!—nay, of men in 
general, that they can, at every moment of their 
existence, fancy themselves finished, and inquire 
after neither the true nor the false, after neither 
the high nor the deep, but merely after that which 
is suited to them. 

I had thus learned Latin, like German, French 
and English, merely by practice, without rules, 
and without conception. Whoever knows the con 
dition of school instruction then, will not think it 
strange that I skipped grammar as well as rhetoric; 
all seemed to me to come together naturally; I re 
tained the words, their forms and inflexions, in 
my ear and mind, and used the language with 


ease in writing and in chattering.’ 

He also affirms in particular that the 
great forces of civilization are found in the 
Bible, in Plato and Aristotle. 


In the history of the development of knowledge 
the Bible, Aristot!e, and Plato have been the 
dominant factors: and to these three bases we 
must always return Neo-platonists, they say; 


well, that means coming back to Plato 

Scholasticism, and that Kant is bringing back 
scholasticism; that is, Aristotle And of course 
one returns to the Bible.* 

Yet, while emphasizing the value of the 
ancient classics, by parity of earnestness 
and of reasoning he commends the modern 
sciences. 

For more than a century now the humanities have 
ceased to influence the minds of those who pur 
sue them, and it is fortunate that Nature has 


stepped in, drawn the interest to herself, and 


7™**The Autobiography of Goethe,’’ Vol. L., 


p. 200. John Oxer ford. Bell’s edition, 1903 
***Qonversations,’’ Weimar, 1808, Vol. I., p. 


20. F. v. Biedermann 
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opened to us from her threshold the road of hu 
man ty. 

That the humanities do not shape morals! It 
is by no means necessary that every one st idy the 
humanities, those knowledges—historical antiqua 
ian, belletristic, and artistic—that have come to 
us out of antiquity and belong to it—are by this 
time so diffused that they need no longer be de 
rived immediately from the ancients, unless one 
wished to put his whole life-time upon it The 
culture of this sort becomes again one-sided, which 
has no advantage over any other one-sided « 
ture, indeed, falls below it, because it cannot be 
nor become productive.® 

What a world of treasures lies in the sciences, 
how ever increasingly rich one finds them to be! 
How much that is wiser, greater, nobler than we, 
has lived, and we mortals imagine that we alone 
are wise! A people that possesses a morning 
paper, a fashionable journal, a free-lance organ 
(Freimiitigen) is already quite lost How much 
better is the so-often decried read ng of novels, 
which has produced such a tremendously broad, 
even if not sound, culture.!? 

To Goethe, self-education has many 
values. Self-discipline may be very rea!, 
not only in will, but also in intellect. Ilis 
beliefs are largely a transcript of his own 
educational experiences. 


Only that I may not have to pursue any thing 


as a vocation! I will do all that I can playingly, 
whatever comes to me and as long as the ineclina 
tion to it lasts So I played unconsciously in 


youth; and so I will continue consciously through 
the rest of my life. Useful—use, that is your af 
fair You want to use me; but I can not adjust 
myself to sale and demand. What I can do and 
understand, that you shall use, as soon as you 
wish and have need. I will not give myself up as 
a tool; and every profession is a tool, or, if you 


wish it expressed more elegantly, an organ.! 


It is, therefore, an education, which in 
modern phrase, we call broad, that Goethe 
believed in. It was an edueation as wide 


as humanity, as diverse as the qualities of 


»**Conversations,’’ Weimar, 1808, Vol. II., p 
6 F. vy. Biedermann. 

10 ** Conversations,’’ Weimar, 1808, Vol. II., p. 
10. F. v. Biedermann. 

11 ‘*Conversations,’’ Weimar, 1807, Vol. L., p. 


72. F. v. Biedermann. 








the human mind, as high and as deep as 
human achievements, and as the forees ou 
of which these achievements are made. The 
elassicist may claim him as a disciple, and 
the scientist may also declare him to be 
his apostle. The culture which he embodied 
and promulgated lay like the kingdom of 
Heaven, four square. Although the mind 
and sentiments of Goethe are fundamen- 
tally unlike those of John Stuart Mill, yet 
the German and the Englishman are united 
in the belief that the human intellect and 
character are worthy to receive, and should 
accept, a training as high as divinity ean 
inspire, as broad as life ean embrace, and as 
deep as destiny can fathom. 

Yet although Goethe’s conception of edu 
eation is as broad as man’s nature, it is still 
to be adjusted to man’s specific needs. 
Goethe affirms and argues that education 
is to be devoted to special ends. These 
ends are often of a character which proves 
that they arise from more immediate wants 
Goethe would educate man for his place, for 
his times, for his station in society, and for 
the fulfilling of his duty to his family, and 
to the state. 

The capabilities that lie in men ean be divided 
into general and special; the general are to be re 
garded as activities in a state of balanced repose, 
which are aroused by circumstances, and directed 
accidentally to this or that end. Man’s faculty of 
imitation is general: he will make or form in imi 
tation of what he sees, even without the slightest 
inward and outward means to that end. It is al 
ways natural, therefore, that he should wish to do 
what he sees to be done: the most natural thing, 
however, would be that the son should embrace the 
occupation of his father. In this case it is all in 
one, a decided activity in an original direction, 
with probably an inborn faculty for a special end; 
then a resultant and gradually progressive exer 
cise and a developed talent, that would have com 
pelled us to proceed upon the beaten path, even if 
other impulses are developed within us, and a free 
choice might have led us to an occupation for 


which nature has given us neither capacity nor 


nerseverance. On the average, therefore, those 
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nen are the happiest who find an opportunity of 
cultivating an inborn, family talent in the domest 
circle, We have seen painter-pedigrees of this sort 


amongst them there have been feeble talents, it is 


true, but in the meantime, they have brought to 
light something useful, and perhaps better than 
they would have achieved with moderate powers in 
iny other department of their own ec! ‘ 

‘*Your universal culture,’’ said he, ‘‘ar ill 
institutions for that end, are foolishness rhe 
thing is, that a man should understand somethin,z 
quite definitely, do it with an excellence which 

, : 
scarce anyone eise n the minediat neighbo 


hood could attain; and in our association particu 
larly this is a self-evident matter You are just 


of an age when a man forms any plan with in 


telligence, judges what lies before him with dis 
cernment, grapples with it from the right side, 
and directs his capacities and al ties to the right 
end,’ "1 

But the main thing w be, when shall we fi 
uurselves at the place and spot? i 

He was, for a time at least, convinced that edu 


cation ought in every case to be adapted to the it 


clinations: his present views of it I know not lle 
maintained that with man the first and last cor 

sideration was activity, and that we « 1 not act 
on anything, without the proper gifts for it, with 
out an instinct impelling s to it 's} ad 
mit,’’ he used to say, ‘‘that poets n t e born 
such; you admit this with regard to all professors 
of the fine arts; because you must idmit it, be 

cause those workings of human nature cannot very 
plausibly be aped But if we consider well, we 
shall find that every capability, however slight, is 
born with us: that there is no vague genera Apa 

bility in men. It is our ambiguous dissipating 
education that makes men uncertain: it awakens 


wishes, when it should be animating tendencies 


instead of forwarding our real capa es, it turns 
our efforts towards objects which are frequent 

discordant with the mind that aims at then I 
augur better of a child, a youth who is wandering 


astray on a path of his own, than of many who 
are walking aright upon paths which are not theirs. 


If the former, either by themselves, or by the guid 


ance of others, ever find the right path, that is to 

say, the path which suits their nature, they will 
las hil +} leté 7 

never ieave t; while he iatter are in danger 


12 Wilhelm Meister’s ‘‘ Wanderijahre.’’ pp ‘ao 
and 270 Edward Bell Bell ’s edition, 1892 
lbid., p. 282 


4 Jhid.. n. 383 


—- 


—S eae 


ae 


a 


4 
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moment of shaking off a fi 


abandoning themselves to 


every reign yoke, and 
inrestrictes er a8 
at once broad 
what we now 
The 


joined, 


In this education which is 
and special, are to be united 
eall the practical and the theoretical. 
deed the 
The deed without the thought may be illog- 


The 


and thought are to be 
ical, arbitrary, harmful, disastrous. 
thought without the deed is vain and un 
thought for action 


In the Travels is this double 


availing. -Life in and 


was his ideal. 
activity often commended. 

Thinking and Doing, Doing and 
from all time admitted, from a time practise 
but not discerned by every one Like ex] rat 
and inhalation, the two n t for ever be pulsat 


backwards and forwards in lif 


answer, the one i! not exist \ out the o 
Whoever makes for himself a law vhich the ge 
ius of human understanding secretly whispers into 


the ear of every new-born child—to test Doing by 
Thinking, Thinking by Doing, he cannot go astray; 
astray, he will soon find hin 


does go 


and if he 
self on the right way 16 


Many-sidedness 


the element in 


again 
prepares, in point of fact, only 
which the one-sided man ean work, 


} 


who just at this time has room enough given him 


Yes, now is the time for the one-sided; well for 


him who comprehends it, and who works for him 
self and others in this mind. In certain things 


is understood thoroughly and at once Practise 
till you are an able violinist, and be assured that 
the director will have pleasure in assigning you a 
Make an 
yourself, and wait and see what sort of place hu 
manity will kindly 
Let us break off 


his own path: he too will 


place in the orchestra. instrument of 


grant you in universal life 
Whoso will not believe, let him 
succeed 


follow some 


times; but I say it is needful everywhere to serve 
oneself to a 


heads 


from the ranks upwards. To limit 


handicraft is the best. For the narrowest 


it is always a craft; for the better ones an art; 


and the best, when he does one thing, does every 
thing—or, to be less paradoxical, in the one thing, 
which he does rightly, he beholds the semblance of 


everything that is rightly done.17 


Meister’s ‘‘Lehrjahre,’’ Vol. IT., 


Centenary edition. 


15 Wilhelm 

Thomas Carlyle 

Meister’s 
Bell’s edition, 1892 


32 and 3: 


P 100 
16 Wilhelm 
Edward Bell. 
7 Tbid., pp 


‘*Wanderjahre,’’ p. 264 
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All life, all activity, all art must be preceded by 
handiwork, that can only be acquired in a limited 
sphere A 


correct knowledge and practice give a 


higher culture than half-knowledge in hundred 
fold 18 
From the Useful, through t 


Beautiful.19 
Regarding Goethe’s relation to the most 
fundamental element, religion, the evidence 


s as diverse as it is in respect to concerns 


Contradictories abound. He 
the 
and condemned and despised priest and 
priesthood. At Vol 
taire and had a large heart for the pietist. 
There 


and there 


less Serious, 


sympathized with devout Moravians 


once he commended 


is reason for calling him a sceptie. 
is evidence that he was a believer 


in those f inda ne ntal concepts regarding 
ultin ate he ng and destiny, which belong to 
To eall 


unjust 


all thoughtful and reverent souls. 


him a pantheist would be a not 


interpretation. 


But whatever his personal belief may 
have been, it is clear that Goethe did be 
lieve in the value of religion in edueation. 

The religion which rests on reverence for t 

h is above us, we eall the ethnical one; it is 
the religion of nations, and the first happy re 
demption from a base fear; all so-called heathe 
religions are of this kind, let them have what 
names they will The second religion, which is 


founded on that reverence which we have for what 


is like ourselves, we call the Philosophie; for the 
philosopher, who places himself in the middle, must 
draw downward to himself all that is higher, and 
upward to himself all that is lower, and only in 
this central position does he deserve the name of 
sage. Now, whilst he penetrates his relations to 
his fellows, and therefore to the whole of human 
ity, and his relations to all other earthly sur 
roundings, necessary or accidental, in the cosmical 
sense he only lives in the truth. But we must now 
speak of the third religion, based on reverence for 
that which is below us; we call it the Christian 
one, because this disposition of mind is chiefly re 
vealed in it; it is the last one which humanity 


ould and was bound to attain. Yet what was not 


». 146 


8 [bid., | 
’ Thid.., p. 61. 


eed aes tenl 


: 
: 
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len ed for it? not merely ear earth below 
iim a highe igin, t ) recognize as d 
ne even humility and poverty, scorn 
' secienendll _ ¢ } Haring « } +} 
empt, shame and misery, suffe g and deat! 
Y Oo revere il | make oval le even Sir atl | 
me not is hindrances but is furthera es oft 
ess! Of this t ire 1 eed found traces 
roughout a m I i track is ta goal ! 
na g nee bee! t L & numa \ canno 
back ras ind may be maintained, t 
he Christian religion having once appeared, ean 
never disappear again; having once been divinely 
odied, cannot again he dissolved , 
’ hI} +i . har + ot +] 
vo obligations, moreover, we have most strictiy 
ke i} yn is: to hold i! honour every form of 
e worship of God; for they are all more or less 
7 


omprised in the Creed: se ondly, to allow a 
forms of government equally to hold good, since 
ey all demand and promote a systematic activity 

to employ ourselves in each, wherever and how 
ever long it may be, according to its will and pleas 
ire In conclusion, we hold it a duty to practice 
good morals, without pedantry and stringency; 
even as reverence for ourselves demands, which 
springs from the three reverences which we pro 
fess; all of us having the good fortune, some from 


vouth up, to be initiated in this higher universal 


But below and above religion, Goethe 
holds to the value of that composite crea- 
tion and creator which we denominate 
character. 

Character, that is, the complex of the primal 

man impulses, of self-preservation, self-respect 
ete., is that from which the forming of the other 


iritual powers departs and upon which also it 


All education, like all life, is to he con- 
ducted under at least three categories. 
They are freedom, patience, idealism. 


‘O needless strictness of morality, exclaimed 
he, ‘‘ while Nature in her own kindly manner trains 
us to all that we require to be! O strange demands 
of civil society, which first perplexes and misleads 
us, then asks of us more than Nature herself! 
Woe to every sort of culture which destroys the 


most effectual means of all true culture, and di 


20 Ibid., pp. 155 and 156. 
21 Tbid., pp. 366 and 367. 


22 **Conversations,’’ Weimar, 1806, Vol. I.. p 


170. F. v. Biedermann. 
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re Re ; 
\ 
i Ss t t 
ind there ry te e } tf vo 
ifety {f your s If 8 
yu as] ‘ and find o 
self. vy 1 Ww so ga ir i 
sublime. t ‘ en 
surre ler ‘ vn 
eneratior n é t 
ince ‘ 
Yes, he e noble s 
he fetter y ereby Ve oT o - ‘ 
Good wl e suppos e find iH | 
biamed I n Silt ‘ to é r 
hat pers lo icting this ¢ t ‘ 
the issue showed that thou wert right ‘eW) e 
take people,’’ thou wouldst say, ‘‘ merely as they 
are, we make them yorse; Vnel \¢ treat then as 
if they were what they should be e improve thet 


as far as they in be 


A great contemporary of Goethe, and an 
educationist. was Rousseau It is easy to 
draw certain parallels and certain con 
trasts between the two Cioethe’s works 
are a revelation of the future, those of tl 
sage of Geneva a creed of the eighteenth 
century. Goethe is not the son of a new 
culture, like Rousseau, but its creator. In 
personality especially they are very d 
verse. In the one we have feminine sensi 
bility in perception and feeling; in the 
other the self-conscious precision of a sel 
sufficient man who is disinclined to all 
superabundancee : In the one subjective n 
the other objective, thoughts: Rousseau, 
arrogant. sets himself against the influ 
ence of the world about him: Goethe, sci 
entifically trained, uses scientific methods 
and the greatest objectivity in his exami- 
nations of life. In the one we have the 


ideal pressure of a mighty striving for 


S2 Thomas Carlyle Cente vy editio 
24 Wilhelm Meister ’s WV leriahre p. 403 
Edward Be Bell's ed n. 189 


-@. © 
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independence, the yearning for freedom 
from every fetter; in the other a real re- 
spect for the historically established regu- 
lations and institutions of state and church. 
Also in religion are they opposites. To 
the theism of the Frenchman stands op- 
posed the pantheism of the German. But 
in the idea of 
Rousseau ealls the Return to Nature, they 


is the 


main education, in what 


join hands. For Goethe also, nature 


vreat and eternal teacher, which alone 


vives us the right measuring-rule for man 


kind. Both see the pettiness of human eul- 


ture, both value the virtues of simplicity 


and truth above all. social conditions are 


condemned by Goethe no less than by 


Rousseau, both learned to know the conflict 


of nature and moral law, both stand for 


the principle of the renunciation of per- 


sonality at times, but both fight together 
for a worthy existence, with a worthy cul 
ture as the normal condition of all. Both 
hold the highest view of mankind, each 


seeks, according to his ability, to bring man 
back both 
with the becomes the de 


to original nature, and begin 
child. So 
fender of the rights of children, according 
Both ar 
in a practical way as educators, and both 
their educational ideas, be it 


noted, with women. Both lack the histor 


one 


as the other reveals them active 


exchange 


ical point of view. In Rousseau’s view 


**Robinson Crusoe’? comprises the most ad 
mirable dissertation on the natural eduea- 
tion, while Goethe turns to the ‘‘ Chronicle 
of Tschudis’’ for a picture of a worthy 


type of man. In the same manner each 


tries to illustrate in a definite individual 
the idea of education in which they be- 
Wilhelm 
poet and philosopher dress their theories in 
life. The both 


the practical activity 


lieve. In Meister, as in Emil, 


the colors of method in 


is fresh and living, 


of the teacher supplies the criterion for 
their 


righteousness in the one as in the 


AND 
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other, and in both existed the danger that 
the example might be taken for the thing 
itself and the single case confused with th 
But let it be 
that while Goethe planned to write a philo 


general rule remembered 
sophical compendium for teachers’ semi 
that the child 
object of the teacher’s most 


» 
Rousseau declares 


should be the 


naries, 


ardent studies; so that, though his whole 
method must be pointed out as phantastice 
and partially false, one can nevertheless 
always draw something useful from his ob 
servations.** 

This interpretation of the educational be- 


shall 


which might 


one of the greatest of men I 


close with a general seleetion 


have been vastly enlarged—from his writ- 
ings. These selections do represent certain 


practical axioms. They are pregnant too 


with great meanings 


We retain of ir stud es, in the end. onlv that 
ch we apply practically 
There is in our universities, a pursuit of too 


gs, and of too much that is useless. The 


ndividual teachers teach their subjects too ext 


much beyond the needs of their heare 


Formerly chemistry and botany were presented 


belonging to pharmacology and they gave the 


medical student enough to do, but now chemistry 


have become distinct, incaleulable s« 


makes 


and botany 


ences, each of which claim upon a whole 
lifetime. 

He who is wise, will reject all diverting demands 
on himself and limit himself to one subject and 
become proficient in that 

There are some excellent persons who ean do 


nothing off-hand, perfunctorily, but whose natures 


demand that in every case they penetrate in qu 
to deep peree ption of the subject in hand Su 
persons often make us impatient, because one s 


dom obtains from them what one immediately di 


sires, and vet in this way, the highest things are 
achieved 
Character does not take the pl ace of kr wwledg > 


but supplies it 


Children are the best preceptors because they 
1re all disposed to lend to each other an attentiv« 
Ser Adolp! Langg . Gos Piidago 
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ear, and because they speak to each other in a lan thing within ourselves a , vy of being 
guage more intelligible than ours Ss peers 
Avoid dividing your energies. Hold your powers | have every respect f the yorical impera 
together. Had I been so wise thirty years ago tive 1 know how mucl good may ssue tron 
December 3, 1824), I should have done far dif But, we must not go too far with it s idea 
ferent things What time did I not waste I in of the freedom of idea w ‘ it no ¢ 
t think back without vexation to those under National literature has ore ‘ 
takings in which the world misused us, and whic! 1827) The epoch of erat 
were entirely without result for us and each must labor t ast e] is 
All depends on your building up a capital for vith such appreciatior o fon a 
vourself which will never give out This you w not abide, as any i 1 y, a I ‘ 
att 1in in the studies you have begun in the Eng is admirable Wi t t ( ‘ 
sh nguage and literature The old inguages erature, or Ser i ( \ 
for the most part, you nursed in youth, therefore r rather in our ne¢ f some exemplar ov, we 
seek a basis in the literature of so able a nation us must always go back ag e a ( 
the English. Our own literature is in the largest n whose works the b ty of n is re : i 
» measure to come from theirs Our novels, yur All else we must regard as merely : 
pre dices, whence do we have them if not fron make the good I t sol i iv é oO 
Goldsmith, Fie lding and Shake speare, and even to The tr lly excelle : ng ¢ t 
lay, where will you find in Germany three heroes t belongs to all mankind 
terature who might be placed beside Byro It remains always a heart-lifting sensation t 
Moore and Walter Seott. Therefore, ground your win from the impenetrabie a fe ! ‘ ces 
self firmly ir lish. Hold your powers together. If lithesome youth may legitimately form a . 
t some excel purpose, ar i let all go that has t were surely this, to discert ‘ ry | ror : 
no result for y and is not conformable to vou Nhat 1s praiseworthy, good, fair, as} é ; 
As for the Greek, Latin, Italian and Spanish word, the ideal, and even 11 uw 18 not ain ' 
inguages, it is possible for us to read the finest Se ee ‘YP se Rac ea ne 
. . Mathematicians are foolish peop il » Tar 
works of these countries in such good German 
. . from possessing ever i notior 1 the nain | nt 
translations that we have no grounds except for very : = aut 
that one has to be indulgent to their eit 
special reasons to Spe nd much time on the labor ous 
I have become more and mors ns s of the f 
learning on these languages It is of the German ; : 
which I had quietly recognized ng ago, that 
nature to honor everything foreign in its own kind, 
‘ ~ ” training given to the m nd by mathemat ns is ex 
’ ) " sliaritia ; ; . 
and to conform to its peculiarities ] s not to be tremely one-sided and limited Waltaten ave , 
denied that in general one can do a great deal with conen te caw camawhess: ‘J toujours remara 
a good translation. Frederick the Great, knew no que la Géométr e laisse | ‘esprit elle , 
Latin, but he read his Cicero in a French transla Franklin also has a pe a ieee Sen anil 
, tion just as well as we in the original. ticians, and expresses this plainly 1 cleat . 
The universal development of human powers 1s reference to social intercourse, when he speaks of 
desirable and most excellent, but man is not born their spirit of littleness and contradictio 3s being 
for it. Each one must form himself as a distinct nt homehl 
being, yet seek to attain a conception of what all, How did moral feeling ne into i? 
together, are Through Go mself ke ery the c 
One ought to beware of setting the frontiers of We ought to study not our onte yrarie | 
his eultivation too far fellow aspi! } great ‘ f the t é 
Fix upon reality and seek to express it. That is rks have he f ‘ l 
it the ancients did n eq estimatiol \ re \ y {te ‘ 
Even tho igl the vorld is A vhole progresses sO V ny I ‘ ‘ I 
y ith must always begin igall it the beginr P. mself st nee I 
i! | ve tnro or} the epo S T ture s al nd great ré sors y yf er te 
vidual. The spir of the real is ‘ 
Revere something that is above us, for in rever I am sure it 1 t im t 
g ve lift ourselves t. and manifest throug mig fi the st f é i beneficient 
) ecognition of it, that we bear this high¢ fee My 
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It ere t t nk iS we to é or 

te i foreign language 

Tha ! 1li¢ lun i I ere e ¢ ) 
nar nes to be e sh i ivs fi ea e 
Ww you ind pro t 

I vhat is genius othe tha hat productive 
} ri vhereby deeds arise w mav be si n he 
fore God i 1 nature ind eve eretore 
have onsequences ind are permanent 

It is not enough to be gifted; it takes mor 
that to be sagacious; one must be n great rela 


tionships, and have a chance to look at the ecards 


of the playing figures of the time, and himself p 
with them for gain a 1 loss 

The good world does not know what it costs 
time and in pains to learn to read and to profit 


from one’s reading; I have put into it eighty years 

The more one has deepened his own study of any 
subject whatever, the more he s na pos tion to 
teach it well elementarily 

The secret lies not in birth nor wealth: but it 
lies in this, that they have the courage to be what 
nature has made them. There is about them not} 
ing perverted or warped, there are in them no in 
completeness and obliquities; but, however they 


are, they are always thoroughly complete beings. 


Goethe illustrates. in both his character and his 
writings, the two fundamental elements of edu 
tion, self eulture “ar d comy rehe! siveness of le ir? 
ng. He aimed at the enlargement and enricl 
ment of his own being, and also at the possession 


of universal knowledge Above most did he su 


ceed in gaining these ends In his moral relations 
his Iture was selfisl but 1 the ntellectual ele 
ments it was ministered unto by the sciences, the 


literatures, and the philosophies of all races and of 
both worlds, ancient and modern lis mind was a 


vast reservoir which rece ved streams of influence 


from many sources, and which, in turn, sent forth 
streams to make glad the hearts of mer His mind 
was as a great lens which receives the light, which 
even seems to be vitally eager for more light, and 
which sheds forth that light unto measureless dis 


tances 

Education is designed to give enlargement and 
enrichment to the individual and to the race It 
recognizes that the center of its service is person 
ality; but, despite the natural and inevitable 
charge of selfishness, it also seeks to know all that 
ean be known Its horizon is limited only by its 
own power of seeing. Under this limitation, a 
sense of over-yonderness rules and inspires. 

Education, therefore, is as narrow as the indi 


vidual Education also is as broad as nature. as 





i ¥, and as t na ipprecia tad 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF A STATE 
SYSTEM OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
AGRICULTURAL CLUBS 


DurING the scholastic year of 1913-14 


the writer, then with the state agricultural 
college at Stillwater, Oklahoma. had. as one 
of the functions of his office. the superin 


b work 


tending of the boys’ and girls’ clu 
of the state. Taking up his duties early in 
September he found the department com 
mitted to the plans announced in club 
literature of the previous spring, the proj- 
ects resulting from them well toward 
maturity, and the system in the care of a 
man, familiar, through experience, with 
the work of the previous season. It came 
about, also, that no material changes were 
made in the next spring’s plans nor up to 
the end of the year when the writer’s con 
nection with the college terminated. 

Besides the agricultural college, the 
Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture has 
charge of six district agricultural schocls, 
established and regarded as preparatory 
schools for the college. The elub system 
being promoted from the college, it was 
conceived proper that whatever good prom- 
ised to come from this service should be 
shared with the district schools. 

The ‘‘eontests,’’ as the club projects were 
called, were in two groups. The first group 
included, for boys, an acre corn- (or sor- 
vhum-) growing contest and a pig-growing 
contest; while the second group included 


‘ 


growing of certain ‘‘minor’’ crops such as 
cotton, peanuts or cowpeas; and a poultry- 
growing contest. Similarly, for girls, the 


first group included a contest in bread and 


a 
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ke baking and a contest in the making of 


house dress, an undergarment, and a piece 


of faney sewing; while the second group 


included a contest in the canning of fruits 


and vegetables. In electing his contest. a 
ib ember might choose in any one ol ft 


four groups, regardless of 1 n ers 
sex, thus making any of them available t 
anv bov or girl member These four 


‘oups should be borne in mind for late) 


refer 

The club department at the college fur 
nished each contestant a pri ited four page 
leaflet appropriate to his chosen pr t 
while charter, local constitution, and con 


test rules were supplied local club officers. 


Any school, having five or more pupils be 


tween the ages of nine and eighteen who 
chose to enter. eould form a loeal elub. and 


five such clubs in a county entitled it to a 
th re 


he largely inter schoo] eon 


organizatiol The contests, 


county 
fore, came to 
tests in the several counties. 

Provision was planned in the rules for 
the assembling of the products Irom ail 
fair, 


was decided 


the schools of a county at the county 


where the ‘‘county contest’’ 
and prizes awarded, eligibility to compet: 
heing limited to club membership. Pro- 
moters of county fairs, county superintend- 
ents of schools, and other public-spirited 
add to the interest of the 


offering or securing cash and 


citizens might 
contest by 
other prizes. And where the county did 


not regularly hold an agricultural fair, 
the club contests were given independently 
or in connection with street fairs or other 
gatherings at the county seat. 


Local 


effected, the college next figured in furnish- 


and county organizations being 


ing the contest rules and supplying judges 
of the various products, agreeable with 


} 


which, such prizes as were offered in th 


county contest were awarded. This usually 


occurred in September. 


AND 
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But in addition to these | prizes t 
ollege came forward wit s **scholarsl 
prizes’’ for wl ny r ove! 
fourteen years ioe mig ympet 
These scholarships é rou l I 
one going to tl : 
the four groups nt 
paragraph. For gr 
first place in_ bot vs and g n 
tests Wel Iree Trips ! 
expenses furnished, to stat 
cCampmen SCchnOoOOoL While lI ( ’ i! 
tained regularly in nnection t 


tat ti r 


at Ok! tho i ( (Vv in ) 


pressly for this purposs » ir pl . 
to the two weeks’ short « irse held annually 
at each of the district agricultural schools 
vere awarded to the best boy nd 2 

group two. Second prizes in each of thi 


tour groups differed fron 


in the requirement that the recipient p 


railroad, but not living fare, for the trip 
The purpose of the state fair school was 

to give to these young people tl vivan 

tage of inspecting, criticizing and judging, 


under the tutelage of a ympetent demon 


strator, the vast layout of products at t 


fair, the best of the state and worth many 


thousands of dollars, which the 


averag 


amusement seeker passes by without abil 


or desire to appreciate. In a building o 
its own the school housed the students’ cor 


test exhibits, including all of the girls’ 


products and samples ot the boys’ contest 
crops. Along with these were display cases 
representing work of various departments 


It furnished sleeping quar 


boys having quarters 


in the big tent, adjacent to tl uilding 
There was also a lk ire roo here the 
oys and girls, assembled fro | parts ol 
the state, got acquainted and were given a 
regular program of appropriate lectures 


and dem n through 


t the week of the fair "he 


mstrations every forenor 


afternoons 
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were devoted to inspection and study of the 
various exhibits which the fair afforded; 
the girls chaperoned by a lady member of 
the college faculty, and the boys led by a 
man from the faculty. Evenings and other 
extra-program hours were given to amuse- 
ments. And the week was so planned as to 
prepare for a competitive examination at 
its close which eliminated from further 
competition most of the company, iwarding 
to the successful ones another free excur 
sion from their homes to the agricultural 
college during Farmers’ Week in the fol- 
lowing January. 

Meanwhile those winners of group two 
in the various counties, who had had their 
excursions to the two weeks’ short course of 
the most convenient district agricultural 
schools, had undergone a similar thinning 
out, the suecessful ones being also granted 
free trips from their homes to the Farmers’ 
Week program at the agricultural college. 


STATE Fair 





any boy or girl ready for secondary educa- 
tion, so that deciding the destiny of a stu 
dent by the uncertain chances of the final 
contest is not inconsistent with the char- 
acter of the institutions. 

Throughout these contests. the quality 
(and yield or weight if a crop or animal 
of the goods produced was usually the most 
important factor in the choice of the win 
ner. In addition, it was necessary, in the 
ease of agricultural products, to submit a 
detailed record by the contestant of all 
the operations and expenses connected with 
the project; and in all cases an essay, eal- 
culated to disclose what the student had 
learned of the essential practical features 
involved in his project, must have been 
submitted. This had more significance in 
showing the student’s fitness for more ad 
vanced work than would be the mere qual 
ity of the produets. 

This briefly is the system that was in 
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'lere what remained of the two groups 
were combined under chaperonage for the 
week, at the close of which winners of first 
place in the final contest, one boy and one 
girl, regardless of previous grouping, were 
each awarded a scholarship prize, being a 
year’s free tuition, board, and room at the 
agricultural college, while winners of 
second places were given free scholarships 
to any of the district agricultural schools. 

Attention is ealled to the fact that the 
agricultural college maintains a sub-fresh- 


man department which may accommodate 


SCHOLARSHIP 


operation up to the fall of 1914, when, for 
the state system, there was substituted the 
federal system of clubs. The accompany 
ing scheme shows the general plan of the 
former system. 

The Oklahoma system, having been 
automatically replaced by the federal club 
system on the election of the federal leader 
as director of extension at the Oklahoma 
Agricultural College, is now of interest 
chiefly for certain general lessons pertain 
ing to all clubs of this kind, which it 
teaches. Aside from the incidental use that 


i 
| 
| 
| 
.* 
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the college made of this organization of 
20,000 rural boys and girls as a part of its 
extension system and a means of acquiring 
local allegiance, some of ifs peculiarities 


as a club system are worth consideration 


UNFORTUNATE CONCEPTION OF A ‘‘CLUB”’ 

Not the least of the disadvantages which 
this system shares with all others is the 
unfortunate use of the word ‘‘club.’’ The 
usage is correct and there is no adequate 
synonym for the term, but much misunder 
standing results from this application of it. 
soys and girls, being more or less familiar 
with the affairs of athletic, literary, mu- 
sical, dramatic and like elubs, are easily 
eaught at this age by an opportunity to 
belong to a club, and often join with the 
expectation of having frequent and enter 
taining meetings such as other clubs afford 
Not realizing that the first purpose of or- 
ganization is to enable the group to be dealt 
with as a unit by a remote management, 
the member whose chief desire is enter- 
tainment thinks that the club is dead when, 
after the more serious members have elected 
and begun their projects, the club is unable 
to hold frequent meetings. Much disap 
pointment may be saved and a dangerous 
inflation of membership avoided by clearly 
defining the club at the time of its organi 
zation. And what the club may thereby 
lose in numbers is more than compensated 
by the elimination of a ‘‘knocking’’ mem 
bership who may be able to talk down the 
club idea when the time comes for the next 
annual reorganization late in the winter. 
For the center of the individual member’s 
interest must be in his project until the 
assembling of the products in the fall 
brings the club again into activity. A 
boy’s project can not be carried to a club 
meeting, and where his treasure is, there 
will his heart be also. 
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OVER-EMPHASIS OF PRIZES 
In the elaborate system under considera 
tion, the college being con | elled to pro 
vide rules and details for a vari t\ of eon 
test features, necessarily over-emphasized 


the contests and prizes to the exclusion of 
the educational purposes of the syst: 

Prizes, the winning of which were only r 
mote possibilities to the average ember 


were sometimes unwittingly held before his 


eyes as the chief incentive for getting done 
a project, the doing of which should b f 
infinitely more value than anything th 
judge could award. So promoters who 
through zeal for membership, fail to safe 


guard this educational purpose may find it 
difficult, after the award, to reverse the 
motives of the hundreds who failed (?) and 
make them satisfied with the presumed edu 
cational value of their experience or t] 

uses of adversity as a discipline to the 


spirit of ambition 


DISPROPORTIONATE PRIZES 

Granted that prizes may be appropriat 
where duly safeguarded, their application 
s a matter that needs careful supervision. 
As it worked out in some counties, they 
were decidedly unbalanced, over-emphasis 
being given some things to the exclusion of 
others equally important. As an instance 
in one county with a large enrollment the 
zealous county superintendent secure’| 
ample downtown display room at the 
county seat and worked up a fair in which 
prizes of money and goods were offered by 
merchants, politicians and public-spirited 
citizens, which, with advertisements, made 
up the content of a published catalogue 
But, on examination it appeared that 
through oversight. some of the most impor 
tant projects were ignored in the distribu 
tion of prizes, while in others, notably 
poultry, the prizes were unduly large 


Moreover, there was a subdivision into 








numerous breeds not contemplated in the 
club plans, and one enthusiastic fancier had 
fifteen dollars to give in prizes for his 
favorite breed, which did not happen to be 
a desirable farm breed of p uultry, while the 
more numerous and alt gether more appro- 


priate farm breeds must hy eontent to com 


pete for Browning’s poems and umbrellas 
And, in a less degree, similar eriticisms re 
garding preferences for certain breeds o 
swine and for certain varieties of corn, for 
cake over bread, and for faney over plain 
sewing might justly be made Such a eon 

test needs a committee to equitably distrib 


ute prizes among the projects in some pro 


portion to their local importance 


MISFIT PROJECTS AND FAILURI ) INDUCI 
LOCAL INITIATIVE 

A joeal club dependent on outside pro- 
motion and regulation rather than loeal 
initiative soon acquires habits of passivity 
as to plans and projects. And so it r 
sulted in this case that projects that could 
be most readily prescribed by non-resident 
management came to exelude others, 
equally important, which were not suscep 
tible to such management. Wheat, which 
must be seeded in one club year and har- 
vested in another, with a complete reorgan- 
ization of clubs between, in common with 
all per nnial projects, eould not be used 
Dairying, which is almost a national gospel 
of agricultural salvation by general agree- 
ment of agricultural economists, was, of 
necessity, ignored, and suitable crops, not 
well known to local agriculture. for whieh 
satisfactory score cards had not been 
worked out, were neglected. While an all 
dominant corn score eard, made in the 
heart of the corn belt, was by these contests 
forced to and beyond the ragged edge of the 
corn belt, where its ideal was a decided mis 
fit. Corn, of a type which the farmer him- 


self dare not use for general planting on 
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est acre of ground and a degree of care out 
of proportion to its economic merits, wit! 
fortunate weather, might come throug 
with yield and quality such as to make it a 
prize winner. 

The foregoing case may be taken as typ 
fving in a material way an inherent defee 
of a non-resident management that does 


not secure from the first such loeal initia 


ve, local pride and local control in the 
extremities of the System as to root it in 
local interests The error was not in a 
desire to be arbitrary; for the management 


would have welcomed an assertion of the 


social birthright of the community to ap 
propriate and assimilate what the syste 
offered, and add any local interests that 
might wish to ineorp rate But in balan 
r its efforts between a permanent pol 


‘ 


n 
of edueation and an immediate policy of 
propagan la. it leaned too far toward th 

latter, and so did not spare the time to car 

fully adapt its proj ets and coach the con 
munity into carrying the burden of p 
moting its own good purposes, with the elub 
as an instrument. The result will be noted 


in a later paragraph. 


PROPRIETY OF SCHOLARSHIPS BASED ON 
PROJECTS 

Could the system within the county be 
saved the foregoing, uncalled-for injuries, 
its chief value is safeguarded. That part 
of the contest that goes beyond the county, 
beginning with scholarship prizes for the 
best in each of the four groups, and pos- 
sibly the four second best, and ending with 
the award of a scholarship in the agricul 
tural college to one boy and one girl. has 
difficulties and merits of its own. 

The equity of the final award, where 
work so fundamentally different as the 
growing of a pig and the raising of cotton, 


or the making of a housedress and the 
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eanning of corn, must be evaluated 


Iti pt r 
eentages and compared abstractly, depends 
on the chance of securing in a single judge, 


equal proficiency in all lines that are com 


And 
found, the 


peting against each other. granted 
that such 
judge would still be unable to evaluate the 
called for 


in the overcoming of wholly different kinds 


proficiency ean be 


comparative skill, labor and grit 
and degrees of geographical, financial, per 
sonal and other unknown difficulties, which 
constitute the disciplinary and educational 
value of the project. of which the produet 
before him and the written report are his 
only evidence. 

Yet 


tice may 


jus 
the 


unmistakable assurance of 


whatever uncertainty of exact! 


accompany this final award 
invariable and 
losing candidates that they had been rv 
paid manyfold in previous awards all their 
and had no 


pr jects had eos? them, eon 


final outeome, Is an assur 


the 
have 


plaint on the 
ance either that the judges had made 
that they could 

made no very great mistake in selecting at 


random out of the kind of stuff of which 


choice. or 


prope r 


this last group is made. This reduces the 
implied criticism to a statement of the in 
consistency of trying to evaluate all edu- 
cational results on merely scholastie stand- 
ards, 

At this point pedagogues of the old schoo! 
frequently part company with pedagogues 
of the new school. Believing that the dis 
eipline which comes from bearing respon 
sibility and from putting a vocational pro)- 
ect through to successful completion have 
a great educational value, worth recogniz- 
ing when we are sure of them, the writer 
will not attempt to indicate when such 
should give 
scholastic as the youth advances on the edu- 
But it 


bered that these contestants are not, by 


values place to the purely 


eational ladder. should be remem- 


virtue of the free scholarship prize, assured 


AND 
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anything ore than su : in r st 
ondarv standing t 1 Voung state 
such as Oklal i, W s population is 
ften sparse in the | lities 1 s 1 by 
these contestants, if hay tn ser to rely 
on low college entrance with progressively 
nereasing requirements” throug it the 
‘ourse, than to insist as older s gS 
institutions sometimes d ! tat ntrance 
standards with fewer difficulties pros 
pr ‘t thereafter for the earning of a i] 
viate degree. 

The error of trying to make the six dis 


trict agricultural schools preparatory di 
partments of the agricultural college docs 
not directly concern the subject under cor 
sideratioz 
INFLATION Of} MEM RSHIP 
It remains to trace tl] I] « t Svste 

inat Vv eomine ( 1 r wurde | yyy ly 
sources suddenly ade available to ex 
ploitation, every new ¢ rpris s 
pe ted “hoon des hi Spirit of eXxpa 
sion 18 in the air and. sustained bv the 
optimism of youth, very worthy enterprises 


are apt to 
sources and suddenly find themselves with 


out the 


temporarily overshoot their re 


means Of making good their prom 


ises. This is especially unfortunate with 
any institution so precious as one bearing 
such promise as a well-managed club sys 
tem. Buta thoughtless public may demand 


all state 


that 


growth prop rtional to commercial growth 


support qd enterprises show 


and industrial development. And unfor 
tunately the club management seems to 
have early accept d the challeng and, be 


ecming largely a propaganda, grew 
rapidly. 

Any populous organization created by a 
propaganda is apt to have a doubtful mar 
little utility and weak 


which prevent solidarity of the 


gin of allegiance 
whole, but 


who count as much in a statistical showing 
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as do the more reliable members. So. in- 
fluenced by popular appreciation of its 
growth and the presence of the more econ- 
servative rival federal club system within 
the state, each year’s increase became a 
promise of a corresponding increase th 
next vear until the membership totaled over 
thousand at the annual 


twenty spring 


organization, to dwindle to much smaller 


season for showing 
the goods came But it should be 


stated that the membership to the last in- 


proportions w hen the 


round. 


cluded an immense body of devoted work. 
ers who commanded and profited by the 
best service the college could give. 
POLITICAL CONNECTIONS 
It was not long before the management 
committed to such a policy of development 
reached the place where, had it so inclined, 
it might fear to change to a more stable 
basis that must result in reduced numbers ; 


but to attain its promised increase it needs 


must take advantage of resources that a 
system of slower growth might afford to 
ignore. <At this stage there crept in a 


danger, innocent and even praiseworthy in 
its intention. This was the advantage taken 
by politicians of the standing invitation to 
public-spirited citizens to aid this worthy 
movement by the donation of money and 
other prizes. Realizing the political value 
to himself of having his name, his prize 
and his portrait sent statewide on club 
literature to the rural population, the con 
gressman considered $50 or $100 so do- 
nated, a good investment. 

Had the donor’s identity been withheld 
from the public, the evil might have been 


obviated. But on the other hand, such 
practise would have made the donation un- 
profitable to the politician; and politicians 
have to be as careful as other persons as to 
their Neither 


his nor his rival’s donation would have | 


where they place money. 


heen 


AND 
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forthcoming the next year; and the club 


system was needing money for prizes to 


hold up membership. In the early stages 


of similar worthy enterprises it is the rule 
to accept aid, and it is not always an easy 
matter to say at what point money becomes 
tainted these differ from 
scholarship prizes announced in university 
ther 


foresight, and 


nor wherein 


catalogues. It should, in justice, 
fore, be eharged to lack of 
not moral turpitude of any one, that the 
system one day found itself slightly lowered 
in public estimation because of its inflated 
membership and its political utility. 


FALL 


and eriticism came 


This public apathy 
at a time when it was thought best not to 
change the system’s policies. It chose to 
run through to the end predestined by its 
principles, a vietim of shortsighted policies 
and of seductive introduced as 


practises 
expedients. As a propaganda it did an 


immense good to the college and to its 
membership by making a place for the club 
idea, as well as in the lessons to be learned 
from its shortcomings. sut the time al- 
ways comes to a propaganda when it should 
give place to more conservative and con- 
And that time has 


agricultural 


structive organization. 
arrived for all phases of 
education. 


JostAH MAIN 


THE COST OF A COLLEGE GIRL’S 
EDUCATION 

education for “daughter” has 
of the standard of 


increasing number of American 


A COLLEGE 


become an integral part 


living of an 

li Yet the drain on father’s pocketbook 
appears to be worth the sacrifice, if the rapidly 
] 


families. 
growing registrations of women’s colleges may 
be taken as a eriterion. 

In so far as records of student expenditut 
n the largest college for women, Smith Col- 


lege, may be judged representative of condi- 
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ious in other large women’s colleges, the fol- 
lowing facts and figures are suggestive. 

Over four hundred Smith College girls kept 
systematic account of all their expenditures 
during the academic year, September to June, 
1914-15. Considerable care was exercised in 
planning out the investigation, with reference 
to the arrangement of the expenditure sched- 
ules, their scope, and the selection of proper 
items. After a survey of the experience of 
other institutions, a regular account book was 
printed and furnished to the students by th 
college. It provided for daily entries on 
monthly sheets for such items as tuition and 
extra fees; board and room; clothing; laundry: 
trave ling expenses ; health; extra food, recre 
tion, and hospitality; dues and subscriptions; 
books, stamps and stationery; church and 
charity; and incidentals. 

Every account was confidential and the ad 
ministration of the plan was worked out it 
such a fashion that absolute personal privacy 
was ensured; the only means of identifying 
and eventually assembling the nine sheets of 
any one account, was a number printed on each 
sheet. 

Out of a student body of 1,638, over 1,500 
students volunteered to keep accounts and 
turn in monthly sheets. But over 900 accounts 
were discontinued or inaccurate, so that 421 
complete books were made the subject of 


analysis, 


ing vacation expenses of the Christmas recess, 
December 23 to January 7, and the spring 
recess, March 24 to April 8, and the summer 
months. 

The average total expenditure was $765.55 
This figure, however, includes a few large ex- 
penditures ranging from $1,200 to $1,900. It 
is, therefore, interesting to note that the mo t 
common expenditure, when the totals are 
grouped by $50 class intervals, is $670.51. It 
is not possible to say with precision which 
total is typical of Smith College students ii 
general. 


The question will be asked, how representa 


tive of expenditures among the total body of 
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1.038 girls, are the 421 complete accounts from 
which the foregoing averages were obtained? 
Do not these averages represent the conscienti 
ous and frugal students and exclude the car 
less and extravagant students? The repress 
tativeness of the 421 books was tested by 
determining the percentage which came from 
low, medium and high-priced dormitories, t! 
percentage from the different academic classe- 
a comparison of the total expenditures of t! 
421 complete books with the total expenditur 
‘f all incomplete books for the normal mont!s 
1f November and February, and finally a co 
parison with the expenditure records of eccr 
tain individuals, students and alumne, known 
to be accurate. These tests furnished satis 
factory evidence of the representativeness otf 
the 421 account books. 

The average expenditure of these four hun- 
lred students for different items is as follows: 


othing $76.97 
iul iry = ) 
‘raveling expenses 58 57 
lealth 11.74 
Extra food, recreation and hospitality ».09 
Dues and subser pt ons 1) ) 
Books, st: mps ind stationery 26.08 
(hureh a eharity 5.4 
Incidentals 43.19 


Tuition is at the flat rate of $150 per vear, 
which figure, with extra fees added, averages 
about $165. The regular rate for board and 
room in college houses is $300 and over. 

Such averages, however, mask significant 
differences in expenditure that occur among 
students with different incomes. To bring out 
these differences, the following classificatio: 
is presented. 

Low budgets of from $350 to $600 represent 
the expenditures of students who exercise grest 
economy or who are working their way in 
part. To assist such deserving students the 
college maintains two dormitories, Tenney and 
Lawrence Houses: the latter devoted to an ey 
periment in cooperative housekeeping. In the 

riper house, students may lodge for $35 to $7) 
a year, and in the latter house, the total charge 
for board and room is $200. Besides these col 


lece dormitories, there are a few private 
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! ( under college oversight where the ex 
pense s small 

rom the foregoing facts it seems certa’n 
that the average girl can live comfortably on 
from #700 to $800 during the cade mie year. 
Such a girl would pay for the various items, 


clothing, laundry, traveling, recreation, ete., 


substantially the ints si under the 
‘medium ” group of the tabl 
AVERAC 
I 4 Medi I 
Items $350 to $600 . 
* ”) £800 $ ‘ 


Clothing $11.09 $46.17 $90.62 21¢ 
Laundry'....... 1.61 6.69 10.82 18.25 
Traveling 22.75 10.56 78.81 ] 85 
Health 5.47 10.30 14.00 19.58 
Recreation, extra 

food ; 15.82 2.64 $2.90 63.17 
Dues and sub 

scription 6.61 9.95 11.52 17.48 
Books, stationery 16.73 25.27 30,28 37.98 
Church and char 

ity 2.69 1S] 6.0 r| 
Incidentals 19.36 o0.22 S.258 S1.] 

Totals a S24 FOSU.66 SSTS Los ist 


It will be that the girls in the 


low” budget 


obs« rved 


group save on clothing and 


recreation, while the girls in the “ liberal” 
and “ very liberal ” group spend far more than 
and travel. 


of different expendi- 


the average on clothing 
The real significances 
different 


table in 


tures by income classes is shown by 


the following which the items are 


grouped in the order of their proportionate 
S1IZeC. 
Ved 


to S800 


Class I. Low Class Il 
$350 to $600 S600 


Board and room Board and roon 
Traveling Clothing 

Incidentals 
Books Incidentals 


Recreation 


Clothing Books 
Dues Health 
Health Dues 
Church and charity Laundry 


Laundry 


1The smallness of the item for laundry is due 
to the eustom of sending the laundry home each 
moreover, 


week where it is paid for by parents; 


the rate for board and room in college dormitories 


includes laundry. 


AND 
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$8 () . ¢ 0 $ . 
Boa | l | i | 0 

Clot g ( uj 

rraveling rraveling 

I entals | s 
Recreatior Recreatio1 

took | ~ 

Health 

De | 

I l 

( il ] r v ( 

That clothing s somewhat of luxur 
ippears from its dominant posit 1 t 
udget sche es of the three 


rdinate 
It is 
* recrea- 


with its very. sub 
“low” budget 


note that the 


position in the group. 


interesting to item 
tion” is the median item in all groups. It 
thus appear 
tively stable part of the standard of living of 
College 


small in absolut 


would that recreation is a r 


Smith students. Ithough actually 


size, the item “church and 


charity ” is relatively more important in th 
“low” budget group than in any of th 
others. 

Following the classification into necessities, 
pleasure and books, used by Professor William 
B. Bailey,? the expenditures of Smith Colleg 

he following form: necessities, 


students take the 
7 and room, 
ling, and 
including dues, 


and books, 


87.4 per cent., inclu 
trav inci- 
lentals; pleasure, 8.2 per cent., 
and ch rity, and recreation; 
r cent. 


All in all, 


Smith College student 


the investigation shows that the 
is pretty much the aver- 
age American girl, democratic and not extrav- 
agant. 


F. Stuart CHAPIN 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE EXPERT 


Ir is fortunate that at a time when social 
interests are coming to be more distinct and 
segregated from private interests, society finds 
at its elbow servants of a new type of loyalty. 
For two centuries there has been growing up 
ideal of 


exactness and e reverence for tested fact, since 


in the experimental laboratory an 
vithout these there could be no success in the 


Yale Review, Vol. X.., pp 74 et seq. 





high emprise of wresting from nature her 
secret Brilliantly justitied in physies and 
chemistry the laboratory method has of lat 
been applied to many other fields. Nearly all 
branches of inquiry have adapted this pro- 
cedure for widening the bounds of truth. The 
standing of a university as a research institu 
tion is determined by its laboratories. The 
buildings of a modern medical school consist 
almost entirely of laboratories. Nowadays the 
first thing wise men do when they are face-to 
face with a grave problem, relating, say, to 
food values or ventilation or juvenile delin- 
queney, or whether animals reason, or th: 
harmfulness of adulterants, is to equip a re- 
search laboratory for working it out. We have 


realized that the old-fashioned reflection and 


diseussion are but a poor method of finding 
truth. 

The spirit of the laboratory is a sense of the 
all-importanee of fact, a nervousness as to 
error, a willingness to take infinite pains in 
neasuring and verifying. Formerly only 
chemists and engineers went out into their 
life-work with this spirit. But of late labo- 
ratories have so multiplied in the universiti« 
the research bureaus of government, and th 
big industrial concerns that vou will find this 
spirit in many groups of social servants, such 
as physiciar psychiatrists, criminologists, 
statisticians, sanitarians, charity agents, social 
workers, factory inspectors and _ probation 

ficers. The lawyers and the preachers have 
scarcely caught it, but in the school of jour 
nalism with “ Accuracy Always” a wall motto 
and a daily prayer the students are getting it. 
Whether the conditions of newspaper employ- 
ment will permit them to act upon it remains 
to be seen. 

The laboratory technique was developed in 
the interest of inquiry into nature. The spirit 
grew up as a child of the passion for uni- 
versal or scientific truth. But there is no rea- 
son why it should not be also the handmaiden 
of the quest for practical truth. Taking pains 
to eliminate error, conscientious observation, 
scrupulous fidelity in reporting what has been 
found—surely these need not be confined to 


the priests of pure.science! Why may not the 
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ewspaper 1 rter, t e 
ensus agent, tl ‘ st t t Ith 
spector, the ps xper t dt 

the juvenile court | tirred | t 

reil ig 
| labor spirit 

radium inces t r t 

the spintharisecoy. thi t 

expert, the divine s I t t 

and ineorruptibl It is tl 

counts for the rapidly grov st 

use him in the public servic There is ¢ 

course no such thing as “ government by « 
perts.” The malicious phrase is but a sneer 


tlun rh bv the scheming self-seekers who tind 
the rel ntiess veracity of mod tly pa d tr ned 
investigators a barrier across their pat! 


The re is nothing to indicate that experts 1 


social or governmental problems will be a 
freely chosen for legislature or for public offie 
us are now lawve rs and bus hess men But t 


use of the expert, not so much because he ha 


special knowledge and the correct method of 
acquiring knowledge be bri t 
his task a certa fanaticism for truth which 
has become intinitely precious now that at so 
many points powerful selfish age ire at 
work to distort or suppress the trut W) 


could have foresee uarter of a century 
that the young 
versity laboratories and seminaries would show 
such resistance as they have shown to tempta 
tion and intimidation? Somet! g of the high 
passion of science is in them and keeps them 
immune while they breathe infected air 

This conscience of the expert is a new ally 
in the eternal fight for the public weal Pub- 
lie spirit, civie passion, lovaltvy to one’s oath 
of offce—these are moral forces of long stand 
ing. The CX] rt’s conscience 18 hone of these 
although, of course, it is often associated with 
them. It is not at all the same thing as love 
of your fellow men or devotion to the state. It 
may appear in persons who are not in the least 
reformers or uplifters. It consists in a deter 
mination, come what may, to tind the exact 
truth about the matter committed to one and 
to report that truth. Whether or not a good 
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use is made of this truth is not the 
How he will feel as to that 


man and a citi 


expert’s 
chief concern. 
depends on his quality as a 


Zen. His conseience 18 at peace once he } i3 


‘communicated the truth it is his business to 


liscover to those who ought to use it. And 


his is natural, for there is nothing intense 


that is not narrow. Officer, judge, jockey and 


prizetighter—each will risk anything for his 
to just one thine. 


the judge take 


honor becaus: t relates 
The oftticer must not run away, 
pull” his 


the fight. 


bribes, the horse or ti 


Jor ney 


boxer “ throw Likewise the honor 


of the expert consists in just one thing, viz., 
reporting the exact truth. That done he lapses 
and the citizen. 


ALSWorTH 


into the man 


> 
LOSS 


EDWARD 
UNIVE I oO W CONS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE SHAKESPEARE CELEBRATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS 
NEARLY 2,000 schools, representing half as 


many separate communities, have already ar 
ranged for a pageant or dramatic performan 
in commemoration of the 300th anniversary 
of Shakespeare’s death, according to figures 
Kdueation. Al 
though the actual anniversary occurs in April, 


held 


and 


compiled by the Bureau of 


1916, celebrations are to be throughout 


Many 


schools will this year devote 


the year. elementary secondary 
their entire com- 
mencement program to a Shakespeare pageant 
or play; and a number of the summer schools 
will take advantage of the opportunity to give 
outdoor performances of pl ivs by Shakespeare 
or about him. 

colleges in 


Educa- 


tion, in cooperation with the Drama League 


assist schools and 


In order to 


planning celebrations, the Bureau of 


of America, has issued a bulletin giving prac 


tical suggestions as to kinds of celebrations, 


type performances, lists of dances and designs 
for simple costuming for Shakespearian plays. 


The bureau has distributed copies of this bul 


letin to all city school superintendents, to 


principals of public and private secondary 


presidents of colleges, normal schools 


schools, 


and other institutions; and arrangements have 


AND 
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bec de to Turns comes ata n Imai Cos 


+, Seno. t; ‘ 
a LOG il 


c ers and pupils. 
The bulletin emphasizes the special 
tunity afforded by the Shakespeare Tercente 
ary toc ordinate the school work in literatur 
music and ar 
shopwork and physical education 
nal policy,” 


a matter of educatio 


bulletin, “there is 
tiuence which the 
exert in the scl 
needed to give 
dramatic and recreational 


indeed, of th 


erary, musical, 
uterests of young people—and, 


iblic generally.” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CLEVELAND 


* DEPARTMENT Store Occupations,” by Iris 


Prouty O’ Leary, is the first report in the Vo 
cational Education Series of the Cleveland 
Foundation Survey. The series consists 

eight reports on the largest occupations i 


Cleveland and a general summary of pri 
ciples of Vocational 

the other reports are: Boys and Girl 
Work: and Mill 
and Street Transportati 


[rades; 
and 


Education. The subjects 
sll 
Commercial Dressmaking 
Railroad 
The Building Trades; 
The Metal Trades; The Printing Trades, 
Wage 


These nine monographs aim to outline th 


nery ; 


The Grarment 
Earning and Education. 


training necessary and possible for the kind 
of jobs discussed. To this end analyses have 
been made of the duties of all positions em- 
ploying considerable numbers and of what 
preparation is required other than experience 
in each industry. Recommendations are made 
for giving such training in the public schools. 
This vocational education survey not only ree- 
ommends specific methods of training but 
also portrays such facts of the industries as 
are important in choosing work. 
“Department Store Occupations” gives a 
very careful picture of the kind of jobs in de- 
regularity, pay and 


these 


their 
The 


impressed as between the down 


partment stores, 


physical effects. differences in 


respects are 


town department stores, five and ten cent 


+ 


te ; 
stores and neighborhood stores. Charts are 


given with the usual steps of promotion 
boys and girls, men and women. Salesgirls 
taken as a whole earn more than telephone and 
telegraph operators and other female em- 
ployees in stores except clerks They earn less 
than workers in women’s clothing factories, 
clerks and millinery workers. The salesm 
earn more than clerks in stores, workers 
steel mills, automobile factories, foundries 
and machine shops. The saleswomen are less 
regularly employed than any of the other 


men compared except workers in millinery 


and lace A chapter is devoted to telling how 

to get a job in a department store. Examples 
, , : _ s 

oft courses tor salespeople In Various depart 

ments are given in detail. They include silks, 


upholstery, corsets, shoes and delivery My 
of this knowledge can be secured on th 
much by class work. But because of the 
variety of articles sold the instruction should 


be given in short unit courses, each unit deal 


ing with one part of the trade and complete 
n itself Thes r nmended for 
vidual stores, grou] f stores and the 
schools 


LATIN FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 

Tue College Entrance Examination Board 
has appointed the following commission to 
consider a further revision of the requirements 
in Latin for admission to college: Professor 
C. H. Moore, Harvard University, chairma: 
Professor G. J. Laing, Chicago University; 
Professor N. G. MeCrea, Columbia Unive: 
sity; Professor C. W. Mendell, Yale Univer- 
sity; Professor D. R. Stuart, Princeton Uni 
versity; Professor M. N. Wetmore, Williams 
College; Miss S. B. Franklin, Ethical Culture 
School, New York; Professor J. C. Kirtland, 
Phillips Exeter Academy; Mr. W. V. Me- 
Duffee, Central High School, Springfield, 
Mass.; Dr. B. W. Mitchell, Central High 
School, Philade Iphia; Dr. J. W. Warnock, Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa. The requirements in 
their present form became operative in 1911 
Experience seems to indicate the possible di 
sirability of certain changes of detail, though 
not of principle. Among these changes are a 


reduction in the.total number of entrance ex 


aminations such as would be gained, for in 
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stance, by com ng 

separate tests In grammar, ele! tary I 
} , 

composition, and Cicero and grit 


ot prose; a reductior mothe ! t t pr 


scribed reading in Vergil and 

Cicero (with the provis 1 
portions of the text should 1 

Tew vears); and the preparat 

list of words that the candidate s ld 
quired to know by the end of the si d, third 
and fourth vears of study, respectively rh 
who may be interested in these and 
changes are requested to sel d t! r sug 
tions to the chairman in the cours tl 


three weeks. 
THE INSTALLATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
We have received from a correspondent 
Seattle some details regarding the installat 
of Dr. Henry Suzzallo as president of tl 
University of Washingt 


21. Three ceremonial assemblages were he 


the course of the ugural program, | 
terspersed with these vere luncheo s, rece 

S d events sser degr 
leg ght” on wl cas lua fu 
versities in every part of the United Stat 


d western Europe abandoned large shar 
of their dignity and frolicked after the fash 
of true collegians The delegates at the exer 
cises numbered 109. Of these 97 were repr 
sentative of S9 institutions of higher educ 
tion, while one represented the United Stat 
Bureau of Education, seven the Washingt 
State Bar Association and four the state 
Washington 

The exercises ere ypened nn M. l day \ 
addresses of welcome and greet 
being Gov. Ernest Lister, who presided; 
Rt. Rev. Edward John O’Dea, who delivered 


Walter Goodnow Everett, pro 


fessor of philosophy, Brown University, w 
oh n behalf of the universities of the east 
Edward Charles Elliott, e| r the | 

versity of Mont rl etl ia 
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lent of the board of re its the State ¢ 

f Wa hing vn I t ti 2 
f tl titut Oscar A, | I 


Stephen B. L. Penrose, presi 
College, on beha 


lt of the stat nstitutions of 


her education of privet foundation; Jo 


rliss Preston, superintendent of 
instruction, on behalf of the publi 
state; William Edward Wilson, 
Washington Normal 
on behalf of the normal 
Ray Ephraim Dumett of 
behalf of the students of 
Dykeman, judge of the 
president of the 


public 
schools of the 
weesident of the State 
School at Ellensburg. 


scho 


the junior class, on 


ils of 


the state; 
the university; King 


uperior court and alumni 
association, on behalf of the Edmond 
Meany, professor of history, on behalf 
of the 


Henry Gowen, who invoked the ben 


alumni; 
Stephen 
f the faculty university, and the Rey 
Herbert 
diction. 


‘T l¢ day 


charg of t! eC e@xXercises, nh 


morning the tudents wer 
all-university as 
sembly being presided over by Russell Stanley 
Callow, president of the student body. Dr. 
Henry Rand Hatfield, dean of the 
faculties of the University of California, and 
Krnest O. Holland, the new president of the 
College of Washin 


Sy akers. 


Suzzallo, 


State ton, were th: 
STM aker was Nichol is 
Columbia Uni- 
‘ceived his mas 


Te ach- 


a number of vears. 


Tuesday afternoon the 
Butler, president of 


Suzzallo re 


Murray 
versity, where Dr 
ter’s and doctor’s degrees, and where at 
ers College he taught for 
Following Dr. Butler’s address, which was in 
a large measure a consideration of the history 
and the Arthur 
Sewall Haggett, dean of the college of liberal 
Presi 


function of universities, 

arts, presented the president-elect to 
dent Fechter, of the board of regents, who for 
installed Dr. 


the address which was printed in last week’s 


mally Suzzallo, who delivered 


issue of ScuooLt AND Socterty. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


JAMES Burritt ANGELL, president emeritus 
of the Michigan, died at his 


home in Ann Arbor on April 1. 


University of 


AND 
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Dr. Greorce E. VINCENT, 
Minnesota 


address in the open-air 


president of th 
versity of , delivered the anm 
arter day 
eater of the University of California on 
rch 23. That : 
laid of the 
| to be known, in honor of 


as Be nj. Ide Wheeler Hall. 


ifternoon the cornerstone 


$730,000 white granite class-room 


Wheek ce 
Pent 

Brashear, president of 
Mechanical Engi 
neers, and Judge | red rick Bausman, member 
} State of Wash 


Governor Martin G. BruMBAUGH, of 
Vivanla, Dr. John A. 


the American Society of 


f the Supreme Court of the 


rect ived the hor rary degr t of doct r 


ngton, 

I exercises of the 

March 20. Go 
address Phi 


te d by 


laws, at the charter day 


University of Pittsburgh on 


ernor Brumbaugh made the 
candidates for degrees were presel 
Dr. W. J. Holland, 
Museum. Chancellor Samuel Black MeCor 
mick conferred the deg A dinner it 

the late Dr. Samuel P. Langley 
held at the University Club in the evening. 
Dr. Brashear, Dr. Holland and Judge 


The former two were at one time 


three 
director of the Carnegi 
rees mem- 


ory of 


Baus 
man spoke. 
Pittsburgh. 


chancellors of the University of 


Dr. Frank D. BriopgGett installed as 
Adelphi College, 
the evening of April 7. 

THe Rev. Dr. head 
master of Eton College, has presented his res 
ignation to take effect at the end of the 


was 
president of Brooklyn, on 


Edward Lyttelton, 
year. 

OrviLtLe C. Pratt, of Wabash, Indiana, has 
been elected superintendent of the Spokane 
schools, to succeed B. M. Watson, 
clined to be a candidate for reelection. 

Proressor RaymMonp A. Situ, head of 
Beckley Institute (W. Va.), has resigned to 
accept the presidency of Atlantic 
College at Wilson, North Carolina. 


who de- 


Christian 





eens 








Grorce H. Brack, for fifteen years presi 
dent of the Lewiston (Idaho) State Norm 
School, has been elected preside nt of the stat 
normal school at Ellensburg, Washington. 
Dr. U. V. W. Darurneton, secretary of edu- 
ation of the West Virginia Southern Metho 
dist Conference, has been elected pre sident of 
Morris Harvev College, the Southern Metho 
dist School at Barboursville, West Virgin 
» succeed Dr. Paul H. Willis. 
Frank W. Wuitney, for the last nineteen 
years principal of the high school at Water 
town, Mass., has announced that he will re 
his position in June. 
Mr. Anprew Kroon, reference librarian at 
Yale University, has been promoted to be head 

the library to succeed the late Professor 
Schwab. 

FrepericKk A. Goetze, controller of Colum 
bia University and dean of the School of Ap 
plied Science, has been elected treasurer pro 
tem. of the university to fill the vacaney left 
by the death of John McLean Nash, for thirty- 
one vears treasurer. 

Dr. A. G. H. Spiers, associate professor of 
Romance languages at Haverford College, has 
accepted the collegiate chair of French at Co 
lumbia University. 

Dr. Paut Suorey, professor of Greek in the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed 
Sather professor of classical literature in the 
University of California for the coming aca- 
demie year. This chair, to endow which Mrs. 
Jane K. Sather left more than $100,000, is 
filled each year by a different visiting scholar. 

Tue Carnegie Institute of Technology has 
been made the headquarters of the Bureau of 
Salesmanship Research newly created for the 
purpose of stimulating scientific investigation 
of the problem of selecting and training sales 
men. The bureau is supported by a group of 
business men representing some of the largest 
selling organizations in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Dr. Walter V. Bingham, head of the 
department of psychology, has been appointed 


secretary of the bureau. Associated with him 


as expert psychologists will be next year Dr. 
Walter Dill Scott, of Northwestern University, 
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1 South Carolina ent a , 

r exchal eture! | t 
versities to el ‘ I r 

ors to give ri lect ft 
ther institut : Last e iv. EB. FF. 
former »p1 lent of the I rsit 
North Carolina, lectured Colu \ 
President Cur | Sou 
Carolina, went to Vanderbilt This 4 1) 


s at the University of South Car 
}) Ix NO | ANCKI I ! 
f German culture and irator of tl (} 
nanic Museum, will give the mmer 
sion of the University of Califor eours 
Goethe, and another 1 the histor 


German literaturs 

Proressor Kuno Meyer is giving a ser 
nine lectures on Celtic languages and 
ture at the University of Illinois dum 
veek of April 4 to 10 

Dr. Mitton J. Rosenav, of Harvard U 
versity, has been appointed to give the Har 
rington lectures at the University of Buffalo 
Medical School on Mav 30, 31 and June 1, 
1916. Two lectures will be given on “ A 
phylaxis ” and the third will be on * Education 


rr Public Health Service as a Career.” 


THE summer school of the University of 


Vermont, which will be held from July 10 to 


August 18, will be primarily a_ school 
teachers. Among those who offer cours 


education are Dean William P. Burris, of 1 4 


University of Cincinnati; Principal William 
B. Aspinwall, of the Massachusetts State Nor 
mal School at Worcester; Professor Walter P 
Jacobs, of Brown University: Prof r WLS 
Monroe, of the State Normal S ol at Mont 
clair, N. J. 


THe education departn t of the ( mity 
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land, 
for teachers at Bingley Training College from 
August 2 The 
and to 


has arranged to hold a vacation course 


16 next. aim of the course is to 


stimulate teachers give them oppor 
tunities of studying new methods of teachiig 
The 


be included among thos 


Professor 


17 


various subjects. following courses will 
offered: a course 

Adams; the 
Miss Suddards; ani 
mal life, by Professor W. Garstang, and plant 


life, by Dr: O. V. 


education, DY John 


teaching of handwork, by 


Darbishire. 


Five lectures on the choice of a profession 
been arranged for the student assemblies 
Clark College The 


given by ex-Mavor James Logan, of Worcester, 


have 
this month at first was 
Che others to 
Profession,” by Clif 
“ Medicine as a 
The 


> 
»CSSC- 


on “ Business as a Profession.” 
follow are: “ Law as a 
Anderson, April 12; 


Profession ” (to be ann 


ford S 
later) ; 
by W. C. 
Profession,” 


Holyoke 


unced 
Ministry as a Profession,” 
lievre, April 28; “ Teaching as a 
by Professor Colin Seott, of Mount 


College, May 2. 

Ar DePauw University, the “* Horizon Lee 
Mr. Guy M. Walker, of 
and so called because founded 


students the wi- 


founded by 
York City, 


ture Tag 
Ne W 
“for the purpose of giving 
dest possible mental horizon and for helping 
them to relate the knowledge that they have 
» tind their own place 
in the world,” were delivered on March 1—4, 
inclusive, by the Rev. Dr. Hugh Black, of the 
Theological Seminary, N. Y. The 
lectures on Christian Missions were 


Rev. Bishop James W. Bash- 
March 9, 10, 11, 12 and 14. 


accumulated and better t 


Union 
Beamer 
delivered by thi 


ford, of China, on 


Cuarzes C. Hype, professor of law at North 
western University, will give a popular course 
of twenty lectures on international law as in- 
terpreted by the United States, from March 
20 to May 26, in the Northwestern University 
building, Chicago. 

Tue New England 
Williston Seminary, of Easthampton, held its 
annual dinner at the Boston City Club on 
March 31. Herbert M. Nor- 


wood, president of the association, presided. 


Alumni Association of 


Plimpton, of 


AND 
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Sawver, the 


Dr. Joseph H 


been on 


principal, who h 


the teaching staff of the 


Institution 


for nearly fifty years, was the guest of honor. 


He announced that nearly a quarter-million 
dollars had now been secured for new build 
nes 

ngs. 

THe former students of St. Paul’s school, 


Coneord, N. 


versary of the 


H., celebrated the 
founding of the institution at 
New York City Onl 


(;raduates of the school from 


sixtieth anni 
: dinner in March 28 
all parts of the 
("nited States and Canada as well as several 
Au 
Massachusetts, and 
Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck, son of the founder 
of the 


from abroad were present. Congressman 


gustus P. Gardner, of 


school, were among the speakers. 


bill now before the 
New York legislature reducing the New York 


THE provision of the 


City Board of Education from its present 
membership of forty-six to twenty-one has 
been approved by the present board by a vote 


of 22 to 16. 


At the 


Association, 


annual meeting of the Public School 
Boston, held at the 
Club, on March 
elected and an address made by Dr. David D. 


Seannell, 


Twentieth 


Century 30, officers were 


chairman of the school committee. 
Che officers are: Honorary P) 
L. Higginson; President, Randall G. 
sidents, John G. Blake, J. 
Grafton D. Cushing, Thomas L. 
Livermore, Laurence Minot, Michael J. Mur- 
ray, Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam, Mrs. Pauline 
Agassiz Shaw, Dennis F. Sheehan, Charles F. 
David F. Tilley, Robert A. Woods; 
Charles F. R. Foss: Treasure 
Philip Cabot. 


sident, Henry 
Morris; 
Vice-pre Payson 


Bradley, 


Stratton, 
Necretary. 
one hundred women on 
on April 


3 and changed the name of the organization 


THE committee of 
the Gary school plan held a meeting 
to the Gary School League. This committee 
was formed a short time ago to keep the public 
enlightened on the progress of the Gary school 
system in New York City. The following offi- 
cers were appointed: Mrs. John Dewey, tempo- 
rary chairman; Mrs. E. Foote, treasurer; Mrs. 
Wendell T. Bush, the 


chairman of finance 





ee ee 
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mmittee ; Mrs Emmet Holt, chairman of 
ie visiting and automobile committee, and 
Mrs. Walston Hill Brown, chairman of the 


shop committee. 


Harvarp University has received bequests 
$51,500 and $50,000, respectively, from th 
estates of J. Arthur Beebe and Mrs. William 
F. Matchett. The income of both bequests is 
be used for the general purposes of the 
university. Mr. Samuel Sachs, of New York 
City, has agreed to give $2,000 annually to es 
tablish the “Sachs Research Fellowship in 


Fine Arts.” 


GrounpD has been broken for the new Bar 
nard College building, the gift of Jacob H. 
Schiff, which was announced by the trustees 
last October. The new building, which will be 
known as Students’ Hall, will occupy a pos 

n just north of Brooks Hall, the Barnard 
College dormitory. Its cost, as estimated by 
the architects, Buchman & Fox and Arnold W. 
Brunner, will be $450,000. The new building 
will be four stories high It will have a front 
age of 192 feet and a depth of 129 feet with a 
facade of brick, limestone and terra cotta in 
Gothie style. In the basement will be a larg: 


} 


swimming pool; on the first floor a gym 


nasium; on the second floor offices; on th 
third floor a lecture room and reading room, 
ind on the fourth floor a lunch room and 
ffices. In accordance with Mr. Schiff’s be- 
juest the new building will be open the entire 

ar and it will serve as the center for the 
varied social and religious activities, irrespec 


e of creed, of all the women students con- 


ted with Columbia, including those taking 
irses the summer school. 
I1 renorted that the British government 


s preparing a bill to alter the conditions of the 
Rhodes Scholarship Trust, so as to eliminat: 
provisions for the endowment of German stu 
dents going to Oxford. Cecil Rhodes estab 


lished fifteen scholarships of $1,250 each for 


young men of German birth, to be nominated 


by the German emperor. These endowments, 


along with those for American students, were 


created, as his will explained, under the con- 


\ that 1 good underst ' betwee 
England, the United States 1 German. 
ild secure the peac t) rid 1 ed 

cat 1 relations form t trongest ti 


Mr. F. W. Braprey, of San Fran | 


given $5,000 to the University of Califor 
for the purchase of additions to t 

and mining-arts collections of the universit 
A large number of exhibitors at the P 
Pacific International Exposition have 


tributed abundantly to the universitw’s ec 
lections in these fields, among these donor 
being Japan, Norway, Sweden, Bolivia, | nited 


States Bureau of Mines, | ted States G 


logical Survey. the Tra svaal Chamber f 


Mines, Australia, Missouri, New York, Cali 
fornia, Idaho, Anaconda Copper Company, the 
Utah Coal Operators’ Association, the Tour 
maline King Mine, the U) ) ( 
the Mascot Copper Company, the After-thought 
Mining Company, the Noble Electrie Steel 
Company, the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Cor 
pany, the Hockensmith Wheel and Mine ‘ 
Company, the Concordia Safety Lamp ¢ 
pany, the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
and Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 

Tue trustees of Purd versity have di 
cided to build a $150,000 armory to rep 


one recently destroyed by fir 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BUCKINGHAM TESTS OF THE GARY 
SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 
THERE have been several efforts to discredit 
the Gary plan in New York City, the most 
recent of which has been based upon the report 


, ] 


of Dr Burdette R Bu kingham, lately chiet 


statistician to the eity superi tendent { 
schools. The impression has been created 
from the findings of this report that the Gar 


plan has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. That such an impression 1 
unwarranted, however, is apparent from a 
closer scrutiny of the data and from a more 
careful consideration of several factors in the 
conduct of the tests which were apparently 
overlooked or lightly dismissed, but which are 


usually regarded as essential to sound scientific 
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procedure In fact, it would eem that no 
more favorable evidence ot the satisfactory 


operation of the (rary plan under recognized 
suld reasonably be ex- 


than 


inadequate facilities ¢ 
pected, even by its warmest advocates, 


shrouded in the mass of statistics set 


that e! 
forth in this report 

Dr. Buckingham sought to determine the 
relative efficien ( the Gar Kttinger and 
traditional school n New York City by 
rie ring the impr nent in eral ability 
of ent} d « hth rade pupils as indi- 
cated by the result ed to be 


ot two tests, assun 
» 1 i regular aca- 
ibjeets, in March and in June, 1915. 
Kight traditional schools, each in the imme- 
} r t] o Garv and 
Ettinger schools examined, were selected 


as a basis for comparison, in order to secure 


pupil population as nearly as possible sim 
ilar to that in one of the two other classes of 
” The on was that the 
traditional schools first, the Ettinger 
and the schools third If 


nothing at fault tests, 


schools general conclusi 
ranked 
schools second. Gary 


there were with the 


therefore, the advantages claimed for the Gary 
plan would obviously be open to question in 
so far as that part of its program which deals 
is concerned. 


with purely academic work 


There are three essentials, however, to any 


truly scientific inquiry—an accurate concep- 


tion of exactly what is being examined, a thor- 
the 


which such an inquiry ¢an be fairly conducted, 


ough appreciation of conditions under 


and a careful and just appraisal of the data 
collected. 
ingham tests fall short. 


In all of these particulars the Buck- 
Ability, in so far as it results from educa- 
tion, is a matter of growth during the entire 
school life of the child. Its attainment at any 
index of the 


previously re- 


particular stage is, therefore, an 


effectiveness of the training 


A test o 


eighth-grade 


ceived. f the general ability of seventh- 


and would thus be re- 


garded, by most school men, rather as a test of 


pupils 


the work of the preceding grades than of the 
particular grade in which the child happened 


to be. Otherwise, the educative process would 


have no significance. To assume that, after 


AND 
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x or more years of educational experience, 


general ability during a period of 


progress in 


three months results solely from the training 


received during that 


period would seem, on 


its face, to be fallacious. Yet that is exactly 
t Dr. Buckingham has done. Public Schoo] 
the Bronx, was a traditional school up t 
thre eks of the first test in Marcel 
d was still of readjustme during 
e period immediat following, in which the 
owth in ability due to the Gary plan wa 
posed mir usly to take place. Public 
~chool 89. Br Ivn, was also a tradit l 
ool up to within four months the Mar 
t and was likewise undergoi: readjus 
ent. Both schools, also, had suffered far m 
itely from part time before reorgat 
than any of the other fourteen schools tested 
vhich meant that the children in the Gary 


chools had not previously had as full amount 


of time as other children for regular academic 
therefore, seem that what Dr. 


was not th 


vork. It would, 


Buckingham was really testing 


Gar) plan at all, but 


which had been operating for six or seven years 


simply two schools 


under the traditional New York program and 
under and 
which were, at the time of the tests, in a nat- 


extremely congested conditions, 
ural state of unrest due to reorganization, as 


schools 


had also been operating for the sam« 


compared with certain other which 
length 
of time under the same traditional program, 


had suffered so 


severely from part time and were not 


but which not previously 
suffer- 
ing from the handicaps of readjustment at the 
time of the tests. 

Not only were the two Gary schools, how- 
ever, subject to the usual unrest incident to 
any change in procedure, but they were further 
handicapped by a woeful lack of the physical 
equipment recommended by Mr. Wirt and gen- 
erally regarded as essential to their favorable 
operation. This, 
due to the fact that originally in 
tended for Mr. Wirt’s experiment had 
spent upon equipping the Ettinger schools. In 


as is generally known, was 
the money 


been 


both Gary schools an annex was needed to pro- 
vide the shops, gymnasiums and other facil- 
ties necessary to house the children properly 
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d to enable the program to work smoothly. 
Furthermore, because of the wide public inter- 
est in the experiment, Public School 45, the 
Bronx, in particular, was deluged with a 
steady stream of visitors, whose presence in the 
classroom and about the building was ex- 
tremely distracting. The building was also 
comparatively new, having been in operation 
scarcely eighteen months. In view of these 
facts, there had been little time or opportunity 
for pr rfecting the organization possible in 
older and more favorably situated schools and 
essential to the best type of class-room work. 
It would appear, therefore, that the tests were 
not only extremely inopportune, but, as an ev 
dence of undue haste in attempting to “ evalu- 
ate’ the Gary schools, were scientifically inde- 
fensible. 

From a purely statistical point of view, 
moreover, Dr. Buckingham’s results are open 
to serious question. In the first place, he 
compared the average results of only two Gary 
schools with the average results of six Ettinger 
and eight traditional schools. It is obvious 
that in this way the difficulties of a particular 
Gary school would exert a far greater weight 
than would similar difficulties in a school in 
either of the other groups. It was thus made 
possible for Publie School 45, the larger of the 
two Gary schools, which showed poorer results 
in the tests, to more than offset the excellent 
results of Public School 89, the smaller of the 
two, and thus lessen materially the average for 
the Gary schools as a whole. In the second 
place, he so weighted the results for each sub- 
ject as to give undue weight in the general 
average to the one subject—arithmetic—in 
which the two Gary schools did poorest and the 
other schools best. It is also a question 
whether Public School 62, Manhattan, which 
is an intermediate school and which did ex- 
ceptionally well in the tests, should have been 
included in the Ettinger group. If it had been 
classified as an intermediate school the gen- 
eral average for the Ettinger schools would 
have fallen considerably below that of the 
Gary schools. 


Waiving for the moment, however, these 


fundamental limitations, which would seem 
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to invalidate comple tely the significance of 

Dr. Buckingham’s work, a closer examinati 
the data reveals the fact that, despite the 

tremendous odds under which the two Gary 


schools were tested. they made an exceptional 


showing as compared with other schools It 
Publie School 45, the Bronx, is compared with 
Publie School 46, the Bronx, its neighbor, tl 

nly other school in the Bronx selected by Dr 


Buckingham for purposes of comparison, it 
will be found that Publie School 45 made much 
the greater progress during the three months 
covered by the test, showing an improvement in 
all subjects of 4.2 per cent. as compared with 
0.3 per cent. in Publie School 46. This fact, 
unfortunately, is not clearly shown in the r 
port as published, because the identity of th 
individual schools is not given in the printed 
tables. It is in accord, however, with Dr. 
Buckingham’s statement that “the fact that 
a school showed poor results at the beginning 
of the period compared with another school 
might indeed place the poorer school in a more 
advantageous position due to the larger oppor- 
tunity which it had for improvement.” For, 
while Public School 45, because of its pecul 
iar difficulties, did not rank as high as Publie 
School 46 in either test, it did excel in im- 
provement, which, as Dr. Buckingham indi- 
cates, is the significant point in his inquiry 

It is interesting, moreover, to note that th 
superiority of Public School 45 was not con 
fined to any particular grade or subject, as it 
excelled Publie School 46 in all grades and in 
all subjects except arithmetic. It is also 
interesting to note that, whereas 53.8 per cent 
of the pupils in Publie School 45 improved in 
all subjects, only 47.7 per cent. of the pupils 
in Public School 46 so improved. This com 
mendable showing of Publie School 45 is even 
more striking when it is realized that it was 
largely overcrowded, chiefly with Italian chil- 
dren, whereas Public School 46 was uncon 
gested, with children chiefly of American 


parentage. 


Even more significant, however, is the case 
of the other Gary school, Public School 89, 


Brooklyn. Of the six schools tested in Brook- 


lyn, it ranked highest both in March and June, 
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the traditional schools next and the Ettinger 
schools lowest. The percentages of correct 
answers were as follows: 

In March—P. S. 89 (Gary) 50.7 per cent.; 
P. S. 149 (traditional) 50 per cent.; P. S. 152 
(traditional) 45.2 per cent.; P. S. 158 
(Ettinger) 39.7 per cent.; P. S. 12 (tradi- 
tional) 34.9 per cent.; P. S. 5 (Ettinger) 33.9 
per cent. 

In June—P. S. 89 (Gary) 57.3 per cent 
P. S. 152 (traditional) 55.7 per cent.; P. S. 
149 (traditional) 54.2 per cent.; P. S. 12 (tr 
ditional) 45.2 per cent.; P. S. 158 (Ettinger) 
14.1 per cent.; P. S. 5 (Ettinger) 43.7 per cent. 

While it is quite true that three of thes 
schools excelled Public School 89 in improve 
ment, it should be remembered that, as Dr. 
Buckingham points out and as was true of 
Public School 45, schools poorer than Public 
School 89 would naturally be expected to excel 
it in progress. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the extent of improvement in none 
of these Brooklyn schools exceeded that of 
Publie School 89 to a degree greater than 
Public Sehool 45 exceeded its companion 
school in the Bronx. It is also interesting 
to note that the per cent. of pupils who im 
proved in all subjects in Publie School 89 was 
not only greater than in all the other Brook 
lyn schools combined, the figures being 60.6 
per cent. for Public School 89 as against 58.9 
per cent. for the other five schools, but also 
greater than in all the other schools tested 
in the city combined. For, 60.6 per cent. of 
the pupils in Publie School 89 improved in all 
subjects, as compared with 60.1 per cent. of the 
children in the eight traditional schools com- 
bined and 59.5 per cent. in the six Ettinger 
schools combined. 

While from a scientific and professional 
point of view, therefore, the Buckingham tests 
are obviously unsound, they have really ren- 
dered the Gary schools an unintended service 
by demonstrating what they ean do under ex- 
tremely unfavorable conditions. They have 
shown that the Gary school in the Bronx made 
greater progress than its companion school, and 
that the Gary school in Brooklyn was not only 
better in both tests than all of the other Brook- 


lyn schools, but that a larger percentage of its 
children improved in all subjects than in all 
of the other tested schools in the city com 
bined. 

This expert reassurance from Dr. Bucking 
ham, taken in conjunction with Superintend- 
eut MecAndrew’s favorable report upon the 
Gary school, 89, Brooklyn, is most gratifying 
to those laymen who have found it difficult to 
understand why the academie work should 
suffer under the Gary plan, in view of the fact 
that the children have the same teachers d 
spend at least as much time upon academic 
work as under the traditional plan. Unless, 
therefore, something more convincing than 
iny of the efforts thus far made to discredit 
the suecess of the Gary plan in the traditional 
academic subjects can be brought forth by 
opponents, it would seem that the board of 
education would be acting in the best inter 
ests of the children in the public schools by 
extending the Gary plan, with all of its other 
idvantages, to the congested districts of N¢ 
York City at the earliest possible date. 

Howarp W. Nupp 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE BELGIAN SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 

Tue Belgian Scholarship Committee wa- 
founded about a year ago in Washington by 
the well-known author, scientist and trave'er, 
Dr. Nevil Monroe Hopkins. At first it ec 
fined its activities to the District of Columbia 
and its aim was simply to collect money for 
destitute scholars, but its scope has become 
broader and broader. The committee now i 
cludes among its members the presidents or 
chancellors of the following universities: 
Johns Hopkins, Princeton, Michigan, Mis 
souri, Leland Stanford, Pennsylvania, George 
Washington, State of New York, Nebraska 
and many other leading men of this countr 

The aims of the Belgian Scholarship Com 
mittee are the following: 

1. To give to the Belgian scholars, writers 
and artists a chance to resume their work of 


art or science. To accomplish this aim th 


Belgian Scholarship Committee acts as a 
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clearing bureau between the American uni- 
versities and other educational institutions and 
the Belgian victims of the war. 

2. To raise a fund for the reconstruction of 
a new and better Belgium, especially in the 
educational field. 

The first aim is only of a temporary nature; 
the second one becomes every dav more im- 
portant. Our ambition is to be ready, as soon 
as the war is over, to help in putting Belgium 
on her feet again for a new and greater career. 

We are appealing for books to the American 
libraries; we hope that they will be willing to 
give some of their duplicate copies and also 
that we shall receive free sets of their publica- 
tions from the educational institutions and 
learned societies. 

We can not afford to store and keep thi 
books until the end of the war. Therefore, we 
do not ask for books, but rather for promises 
of books. We suggest that the whole business 
be managed in the following way: Each library 
would simply send us a list of the books that it 
is willing to give to Belgium. This list would 
contain all bibliographical information that is 
necessary to identify the books without mis- 
take (author, title, number of volumes, date 
and place of publication, editor). We should 
acknowledge receipt of these lists, and enter 
them on a duplicate list on ecards. After the 
war, as soon as circumstances permit, the 
Belgian Scholarship Committee would write a 
letter to all the libraries, recalling their prom 
ise, and asking them to send all the books to 
some central storehouse in New York City, 
from where they could easily be shipped to 
Belgium. 

We shall concentrate our efforts upon the 
making up of a collection of American books 
books published in America, or relating to 
American affairs. We should thus be able to 
offer to Belgium, soon after the war, an Amer- 
ican library. No gift would be more appre- 
ciated and would do more to bring about a 
better understanding of American conditions 
and ideals, and greater international friend- 
ship. 


Of course books given by publishers and au- 


thors will also be.weleome. We would suggest 
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leaving in each book its former ex-libris, a 
short note being added to show how and whe 
the transfer to Belgium was made. Dedica 
tions by the authors would be also much appre 
ciated. The value of the collection would be 
in this way considerably increased. It would 
really constitute a lasting souvenir of Amer 
ica’s generosity and sympathy 

We are also appealing for money. Mone, 
is needed to help Belgian scholars and artist 
money is needed to carry or our activitie 
lastly we must be able to remit a huge rec 
struction fund (to be used for educational pur 
poses only) to the Belgian people when t 

r is over. 

We can not expect to be helped by the g 
eral public, as is the case for the general relief 
fund, but we earnestly appeal to the élite of t 


American people—to those who are especial 


interested in the development and diffusion 
knowledge and art. 

The best way to show one’s sympathy is to 
become a fellow or member of the Belgia 
Scholarship Fund for the duration of the war 
and two years thereafter. The associate mem 
bers agree to subscribe at least ten dollars a 
year; the sustaining members at least on 
hundred, and the fellows a thousand. Pleas 
draw checks to the order of John Jovy Edson, 
Treasurer, and send them to the Belgian 
Scholarship Committee, 309 Wilkins Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

When the war is over the Belgian Scholar 
ship Committee will publish a book contain 
ing a complete record of its activities and a 
list of the fellows and members whose devotion 
made it possible. 

We wish to lay stress upon the fact that ours 
is not simply a relief work; it is essentially a 
work of reconstruction, making for intern 
tional friendship and peace. 

GEORGE SARTON, 
Secretary of the Committ 


UNIVERSITY OF GHENT, BI 


PRACTISE TEACHING FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AT BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Brown University began the work in pra 
tise teaching for secondary-school teachers in 


18th The work at Brown [ nive rsit' has con 
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sequently been pioneer work and has had over 
twenty vears of successful operation. During 
these years many modifications have been 
introduced, but the fundamental principles 
adopted in the beginning are still maintained. 
These are: 

1. Practise teaching should be open only to 
graduate students; that is students who hold a 
bachelor’s degree. This rule is inflexible and 
has never been broken. Brown University 
looks askance upon the custom which has 
developed of including practise teaching and 
extended professional preparation as a part of 
the four years’ work for the first college degree 
and regards it as a lowering of standards. It 
holds that a fifth year of college work is neces- 
sary to the proper preparation of secondary 
school teachers. 

2. Practise teaching should be under actual 

school-room conditions. Hence Brown Uni- 
versity uses for its practise teaching the pub- 
lie and private secondary schools of the city 
of Providence and neighboring cities and 
towns. 
3. Practise teaching should include the con- 
tinuous instruction and control of a class for 
a long period. At Brown University the 
amount of practise teaching required varies 
from a minimum of five periods a week to 
fifteen periods a week for one year. Student 
teachers teach very few classes, but they teach 
them continuously for a semester or a year. 
After many trials it has been found best t» 
limit the student teachers to one or two sub- 
jects, To give a few sporadic lessons before a 
class is one thing; to teach a subject continu- 
ously is quite another matter. 

+. Practise teaching must be under the con- 
tinuous direct or indirect supervision of an 
experienced teacher who knows the school, the 
class and the detailed progress of the subject 
taught. Hence all supervising teachers at 
Brown University are selected from the ex- 
perienced teachers of the schools. Each stu- 
dent teacher has one supervising teacher and 
each supervising teacher qne student teacher. 
The work is strictly individual. 

5. Practise teaching must be closely corre- 
lated with the university work. At Brown 


University supervising teachers are selected 
by the university and paid a small remunera 
tion. Each student teacher is visited once a 


eek by the professor in charge of the practis 


teaching and private conferences are held. He 
lso meets once a week in a general conference 
ll the student teachers. Plan books for the 
past week are pre sented and discussed and 
later returned to the student teachers. Stu- 
dent teachers are at the same time pursuing 
other courses: (1) in education, a course in 
secondary education and a seminar in current 
educational problems, and (2) in departments 
allied with the subjects they are teaching. 

Student teachers who teach more than fiv 
periods a week usually receive some remuner 
tion for their work from the school. In th 
case of the city of Providence this is provided 
for by an agreement between the university 
and the city of Providence. In other cases it 
is arranged as the cases arise. Student teach- 
ers who have shown themselves efficient are 
assigned other classes under supervision. For 
this work they receive remuneration. The 
work then becomes closely similar to what is 
known as “part-time work” in vocational 
education. The work at Brown University, 
however, long antedates the vocational “ part- 
time work.” 

Graduate students who are admitted to the 
practise teaching at Brown University usually 
have taken as undergraduates four semester 
courses in education. These courses are: His- 
tory of education, principles of education, edu- 
cational psychology, and general method. In 
the last course there is some systematic work 
in observation and some teaching of the class 
by members of the class; for this last purpose 
the class is divided into sections of about ten 
each. The student, then, who is admitted to 
the graduate practise teaching is not a mere 
novice, but one who has already had some 
experience. 

6. The last principle is one which is funda- 
mental and appears in all of the work: Prac- 
tise teaching must not be an injury to the 
school or to the pupil, but rather a benefit. 
Hence the student teacher is called upon freely 
to assist the supervising teacher or the prin- 
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cipal of the school in doing a limited amount 
of clerical work, work with individual pupils, 
or other work which can be assigned with 
profit to the student teacher and to the school 
alike. The student teacher becomes to all in- 
tents and purposes a part of the school staff 
subject to regulations as other teachers and 
working as the other teachers are in harmony 
with the general purposes and spirit of the 
school. The work of the student teacher is 
frequently superior to that of many of the 
regular teachers. They have more time for 
preparation and individual work with pupils 


and frequently more enthusiasm. 


Water Baton Jacors 


QUOTATIONS 

THE COST OF EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Ix moving for a new vote of credit this 
week, Mr. Asquith stated that every effort had 
been made to reduce unnecessary expenditure. 
It would be well if that statement could be 
accepted literally. Undoubtedly, as Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s speech at Cambridge showed, there has 
been considerable reduction in the detailed 
exp nditure of the civil departments, and also 
it appears that some efforts have been made to 
reduce unnecessary waste in the military and 
naval services. But beyond this there remains 
a large sphere of expenditure which has not 
yet been dealt with. To speak broadly, the 
whole of this sphere is defended against the 
attacks of the economists by the rifles of the 
politicians. The House of Commons is quite 
willing to accept such economies as can be 
secured by the closing of museums because no 
political issue is there involved; but directly 
political issues are touched little groups of 
members in the House of Commons at once 
begin to threaten revolt, and ministers give 
way. One of the departments of the state 
which has shown the greatest growth in expen- 
diture under political influences within the 
last few years is the education department, 
and if any real economy is to be effected in 
public expenditure the cost of public education 
must be cut down. Any proposal in this direc- 


tion is opposed, first by the faddists, who im- 


ugine that the spending of money on educa 
ional services of necessity produces education, 
and secondly by the National Union of Teac] 
ers, which too often looks upon the educatior 
department as an institution devised to pro 
vide salaries for the members of this trad 
union. 

The actual cost of public education to tl 
taxpayers and ratepayers of the country 3 
difficult to ascertain, because the figures of the 
local authorities are never published colle« 
tively till about two vears after dat: Ther 
s also a good deal of confusion between loar 

xpenditure and current expenditure But 
certain broad facts stand out clearly enough 
As regards the national accounts, the expendi 
ture has risen in the past ten years—that is to 
say, between 1906-7 and 1915-16—from £17, 
OOO.000 to £21,000,000 a vear. This ineluds 
not only elementary education, but also see 
ondary and technical education, and compara 
tively small sums for grants to the universities 
and for the maintenance of museums. In 
addition, the expenditure out of rates in Eng 
land and Wales alone rose from £LO.000 000 
in 1906-7 to £13,000,000 in 1912-13. Informa 
tion for later years is not vet available. Nor 
is there any statement as to expenditure out 
of rates in Seotland. In the case of Treland 
the whole cost of education is a charge upon 
the exchequer of the United Kingdom. It 
may safely be said that at the present time 
the cost to the kingdom of public education, 
so far as it is paid for out of rates and taxes, 
is not less than £36,000,000 a year. 

The value of the larger part of that expendi 
ture nobody challenges, and nobody would 
suggest that even in-war time we should scrap 
our educational system. But there are certain 
directions in which drastic economies are pos 
sible. The first of these is with regard to the 
younger children. The United Kingdom is 
the only country in which compulsory educa 
tion begins at the early age of five. In France 
compulsion does not begin until the comple 
tion of the sixth year. In Germany the rul 
is generally the same, though in some states 
compulsion does not begin until the comple 
tion of the seventh year. In the cantons of 
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Switzerland the ages are again six and seven. 
In the United States the practise varies from 
state to state; in the state of Massachusetts 
the age is seven, in the state of New York 
eight. In Canada there are similar variations; 
in some provinces there is no compulsory at- 
tendance at all; in others the age of compul- 
sion is seven or eight. Yet directly any sug- 
gestion is made to raise the age of compulsion 
in our own country we are told that we wish 
to destroy the efficiency of the race by de- 
priving the children of the people of the ad- 
vantages of education. This view is as foolish 
educationally as it is costly. Up to seven 
years, certainly, a child is all the better if it 
does not receive that kind of systematic me- 
chanical education provided by the certificated 
teachers who have passed through the train- 
ing colleges maintained by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Children at these early ages would be 
much better playing about in their own homes 
and picking up knowledge from their parents 
In this connection it must be remembered that 
there are now numbers of quite poor parents 
who are perfectly able to give the preliminaries 
of education to their own children. 

On the other hand, there are undoubtedly 
many families where the parents are prevented 
from doing this either by personal inecompe- 
tence, or by the fact that they have to go out 
to earn a living. This is specially the case at 


the present time, when mothers as well as 
fathers are being called upon to work for na- 
tional purposes. It is therefore quite arguable 
that some public provision should be made for 
taking care of children up to seven years of 


The kind 


of care required could often be better given 


age in order to set the mothers free. 


by women who are prepared to play with the 


children and exercise motherly supervision 
over them than by the certificated teacher. 
Here, however, we are at once faced by the 
political influence of the National Union of 
Teachers. The London County Council has 
recently decided to cease employing certifi- 
cated teachers for dealing with children under 
five. At once an outcry is raised that this is a 
Machiavellian scheme for reducing the pay of 


the teaching professicz. It is earnestly to be 
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hoped that the London County Council will 
stick to its guns on this question, and that it 
will receive full backing from the government. 
We go that, that with- 


out delay education should be made voluntary 


beyond and urge 
up to the age of seven, and that where parents 
of their choose to send their 


children to school or to public cre ches before 


own free will 
the age of seven, they should be charged fees 
for the services they receive. At present the 
cost to the state of keeping children under 
seven in regular schools may be put down at 
not less than £4,000,000 a year. 
opening for a large economy which could be 


Here is an 


realized, not only without the sacrifice of edu 
cational efficiency, but often with a real gain 
to our child population. 

During the period of the war we venture t» 
make an appeal for dealing upon special lines 
with the problem of the small child. There 
are an enormous number of women in the com- 
fortable classes who at present have no work 
to do. 
work or for clerical work. But they are per 
fectly competent to undertake the 
looking after little children. We 
that the London County Council and 
should 


volunteers to come forward and look after the 


They are unfitted either for munition 


work of 
therefore 
suggest 
other educational bodies appeal for 
smaller children in the elementary schools and 
in creches where they exist. 

Another 
economy is possible is with regard to evening 


direction in which considerable 


schools. The attendance in these schools is 
not large, and tends to be smaller because so 
many young people are now required for muni- 
tion work and must be so employed; but a con- 
siderable number of teachers are virtually 
locked up for the purpose of these unnecessary 
evening schools, although there is a real de- 
mand for teachers in day schools to take the 
places of those who have gone to the front. 
Probably at least half a million sterling could 
be saved by the abolition of evening schools. 
Somewhat similar considerations apply te 
the state expenditure on secondary education. 
This is a growth of recent years, and it is very 
doubtful whether it has been proceeding upon 


sound lines. During the last fifteen or twenty 
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years parliament has been obsessed with the 
idea of providing everything for everybody out 
of the public revenues of the state. The re- 
sult has been that many well-to-do parents have 
been provided with secondary education for 
their children either at no cost to themselves, 
or at a cost far below the figure which they 
could reasonably be expected to provide. A 
considerable sum of public money could be 
saved by cutting down the number of scholar- 
ships now granted and by raising the fees in 
secondary schools. 

As regards the universities, on educational 
grounds alone all state grants ought at once 
to cease. The experience of the present war 
has shown us the injury done to the national 
conscience when the teaching profession is 
controlled by the state. 
have been compelled to become the mouth- 


German _ professors 


pieces of the Prussian military party, because 
their pay and promotion depended on their 
subservience to the ruling caste. If we permit 
the state through a system of university grants 
to obtain any foothold in our national univer- 
sities, similar consequences will sooner or later 
ensue. As regards Oxford and Cambridge the 
mischief has only just begun, but both uni- 
versities have recently consented to receive 
The minor 
universities are more completely dependent 


small subsidies from the state. 


on state grants, and doubtless they would find 
very considerable difficulty in immediately 
dispensing with the money which the board of 
education doles out to them. The matter can 
only be dealt with by local patriotism. Great 
cities like Leeds and Birmingham ought to be 
able without the slightest difficulty to raise a 
sufficient sum to maintain a university which 
shall be entirely independent of government 
subsidies and of government control.—The 
Spectator. 
BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


MODERN TENDENCIES IN BIOLOGICAL 
TEACHING 


A RATHER miscellaneous collection of books 
received from the editorial office may serve as 
the occasion for some remarks on the tend- 


In the 


encies of modern biological teaching. 
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tirst place, we note with satisfaction that the 
attempt is made to reach all classes of the 
community, old and young. Even children 
may find the mysteries of life, in the presence 
of which we are all as children, no more ab 
struse than those of the church catechism. 
Miss Ellen Torelle' undertook a difficult task 
when she wrote a book for the elementary 
schools, telling in simple language of the phe- 
nomena of animal and plant life, the cell, 
growth and reproduction. Perhaps she would 
not have dared to do it, had she not “ demon- 
strated in practical work in the public schools 
that children are not only greatly interested 
in the study of plant and animal life when 
this study is progressive and related to human 
life and its problems, but that children are 
also able to comprehend the subject-matter of 
botany and zoology when this is expressed in 
language suitable to their comprehension.” 
Even in college classes, the effort to use lan- 
guage “suitable to their comprehension ” too 
easily tempts the instructor to be more lucid 
than accurate, and in dealing with children a 
teacher is likely to throw his scientific con- 
science to the winds. On the whole, Miss 
Torelle appears to have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in combining simplicity with accuracy, 
but there are places where the latter need not 
Thus the 
account of the hydra is prefaced by the story 


have been sacrificed to the former. 


of the hydra of Greek mythology, which is 
presented as if it were actual history, and con- 
cludes with the remark that “there are no 
such hydras living now”! The interesting 
and true conception of the whale and other 
marine mammals as having terrestrial ances- 
tors is stated thus: “ Long, very, very long ago 
these animals used to live on the land; but 
they left the land and went into the sea, and 
there they still remain.” A knowing teacher 
may proceed to explain, but we fear that many 
children have been left with a very grotesque 
idea of the evolutionary process. Some of the 
illustrations in the book are really disgraceful. 
The strangest is, perhaps, the one on page 223 


of a pencil and coin “ covered with bacteria,” 


1‘*Plant and Animal Children; How they 


Grow.’’ D.C. Heath & Co., 1912 
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which are of immense size. The “ caterpillar 
eating,” page 148, is an extraordinary object; 
while the house-fly on page 221, to judge from 
its structure, belongs to an entirely new genus. 
Poor Pasteur, on page 208, has a sort of smirk 
he never had in life. On page 82 is a figure 
of a rose visited by a butterfly; the rose is 
accurately drawn, but the insect is of a type 
quite unknown to lepidopterists ! 

We now come to a group of books? intended 
for the high school or the first years of college. 
They all exhibit a strong response to the mod- 
ern demand for the practical, and reflect the 
partial awakening of the public mind to the 
value of science in human affairs. Each is 
capable of forming the basis of a most instruc 
tive and interesting course. “ Elementary 
Human Biology ” is a small book, selling for 
65 cents, essentially covering a course in hu- 
man physiology. Opposite the title-page is a 
fine portrait of Pasteur, with the quotation 
“he saved more lives than Napoleon took in 
all his wars.” The only criticism one can offer 
is that the existence of such an excellent little 
work, bearing the title on the cover “ Elemen- 
tary Biology, Human,” may tempt school 
authorities to adopt it for their course in 
“biology,” and thus greatly restrict the scope 
of their biological instruction. On the other 
hand, the book might be adopted in schools 
where no broader biological course could or 
would be given, and thus mark a very real 
advance. “ Economie Zoology and Entomol- 
ogy” is the work of well-known specialists in 
entomology and writers of text-books, and con- 
sists of a good summary of the animal king- 
dom, with special emphasis on the species 
which are useful or injurious to man. The 
insects injurious to cultivated plants and those 
carrying disease are discussed at considerable 
length, with many illustrations. In another 
edition we should hope to see a certain num- 
ber of changes; for example, the figures of 


2G. W. Hunter, ‘‘A Civie Biology.’’ Ameri 
ean Book Company, 1914. V. L. Kellogg and R. 


W. Doane, ‘‘ Elementary Text-book of Economic 


ao 
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Zoology and Entomology.’’ Henry Holt & Co., 
1915. J. E. Peabody and A. E. Hunt, ‘‘ Elemen 


tary Human Biology.’’ Macmillan Co., 1915. 
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caterpillars on pages 508 and 509 are very bad; 
the “ Echinodoris” figured on page 233 has 
been elaborately studied and given a name by 
a colleague of the authors at Stanford Uni- 
versity, in spite of which it appears in one 
after another of the Kellogg books with an 
incorrect label; the codling-moth is not prop- 
erly called Cydia; Weismann is spelled incor- 
rectly on page 341; and so forth through a 
fairly long list. 

Hunter’s “ A Civie Biology ” strikes the re 
viewer as being the best of the three books in 
the group. It is well printed and on the whole 
beautifully illustrated, though the _ insect- 
figures on pages 29 and 221 are quite unneces- 
sarily crude. Its scope is of the broadest, with 
excellent emphasis on sociological aspects. 
The author, from his experience as a high 
school teacher, knows exactly how to present 
his topies, making them interesting and intel- 
ligible. To many it may seem that he is ex 
pecting a good deal of the young people; but 
the reviewer, after many years’ experience of 
his own, believes that the work ean be done in 
any first-class high school. In some places, 
where conditions are adverse, the course which 
Mr. Hunter’s book proposes would be mani 
festly impossible; but the best schools are 
entitled to a text running parallel with their 
highest endeavor, and that is what Mr. Hunter 
has provided. In another edition the medie- 
val-looking salmon figures on page 241 should 
be replaced by really good ones, such as ap- 
pear in the Kellogg and Doane text; the para- 
graph on eugenics on page 261 is unsatisfac- 
tory; and we wish that the statement about 
the evolution of man (p. 195) could be made 
really straightforward. The reviewer has been 
teaching evolution, without any reservations, 
to college and high-school students for more 
than 20 years, and has never yet met with any 
serious objections on the part of parents or 
pupils. 

The next three books’ are strictly college 

3R. W. Hegner, ‘‘The Germ-cell Cycle in Ani 
mals.’* Maemillan Co., 1914. Inez W. Wilder, 
‘*Laboratory Studies in Mammalian Anatomy.’’ 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1914. Mary T. Har- 
man, ‘‘ Laboratory Outlines for Embryology.’’ P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1914. 
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not indicate any special de- 
parture in pedagogical methods, though it is 
significant that the laboratory guides in anat 

by Dr. 


ner’s “ Germ-cell Cycle” is not light read- 


ny and embryology 


Lleg 


ing, but it is : 


are women. 


most useful book, summarizing 


the work of recent years and discussing it in 


a broad and critical spirit. An excellent bibli- 
ography is given. 

The last book on the list, by Sir Ray Lan- 
kester, appeals to the general public outside of 


of 


nally contributed to a 


the consists of a series 


classroom. It 
articles which were 
laily newspaper, now supplemented by a 


of 


orig! 


( 


cer- 


tain number illustrations. The subjects 


range from Dancing to Sea-Anemones, and 
Pure Milk to the Missing Link. There are 
even chapters on “ Toads Found Living in 


The Divinin 
light of science is 
The 


an eminent naturalist, and his style 


i-Rod,” in which the 


allowed to shine on 


these ancient t author is of course 


pies. 
is inter- 


ing, so the book should have a wide appeal, 
into the school for 


and may even be brought 


“ supplementary reading 


T. D. A. CocKERELL 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


The Educational Review—April 

Influences of the war on education in Russia: Paul 
Mijouef. 

Vocational guidance in colleges and universities: 
Irwin G. Jennings. 

Educational principles and the elementary school 
Herbert Patterson. 

The influence of athletics upon physical education 


Hammett 


in American colleges: C. | 
Home work for elementary pupils: Edward W 
otitt. 


Willar 


Holden. 


Emma tch and a letter: James A. 


School Science and Mathematics—A pril 


The content, method and results 


course in chemistry: Alexander Smith. 


Biology in high schools from the administrative 


point of view: John G. Coulter. 


Science instruction: Barnard S. Bronson. 


4 Ray Lankester, ‘‘ Diversions of a Naturalist.’’ 
Macmillan Co., 1915. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND PUBLIC 

EDUCATION 1 

THE movement for correlating religious in- 
struction with public education is one evidence 
of the awakening of the American people to 
the right of the child to his religious heritage. 
The Thirteenth Annual the 
Religious Education Association has made a 
The 


practises and results of the diverse experiments 


Convention of 


distinct contribution to this movement. 
in this field were made the subject of prelimi- 
nary investigations. These investigations were 
summarized in advance and made available in 
print. The legal status of religious instruc- 
tion in connection with public schools in this 
country was made clear. Both by the prelim- 
inary studies and by the papers and discus- 
sions at the meetings, the policies and attitudes 
of Jews, Catholics and Protestants have been 
given full and free expression in regard to 
fundamental principles, present practises and 
plans, and unsolved problems. The possibility 
of frank and friendly cooperation among all 
persons whose primary interest is in welfare 
of children and the promotion of the kingdom 
of God has been once more demonstrated, and 
their substantial agreement on certain prin- 
ciples concerning the relation of religious in- 
struction to public education has been revealed. 
fol- 


lows and may be regarded as the declaration 


These principles may be formulated as 


of the Religious Education Association on the 
subject of the convention. 

1. The church and state are to be regarded 
as distinct institutions, which, as far as possi- 
ble, cooperate through the agency of their com- 
mon constituents in their capacity as individ- 
ual citizens. 

2. All children 


program of education, which shall include ade- 


are entitled to an organic 


quate facilities, not only for general but for 


religious instruction and training. 

3. Such a division of the child’s time as will 
allow opportunity and strength for religious 
education should be reached by consultation 


between parents and public-school authorities 


1 Declaration of Principles adopted by the Re 


ligious Education Association on March 1, 
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without formal agreement between the state 
and the churches as institutions. 

1. The 
training should be done by such institutions 


work of religious instruction and 
as the home, the church and the private school, 
and not by the public school nor in official 
connection with the public school. 

5. The work of religious education must de- 
pend for dignity, interest and stimulus upon 
the recognition of its worth, not merely by 
public-school authorities, but by the people 
themselves as represented in the homes, the 
churches, private schools and colleges, and 
industries. 

6. The success of a program of religious 
education depends a 

(a) Upon the adoption of a schedule which 
shall include the systematic use of week days 
as well as Sundays for religious instruction 
and training. 

(b) Upon more adequate provision for train- 
ing in the experience of public and private 
worship, and for the use of worship as an edu- 
cational force. 

(c) Upon the degree to which the materials 
and methods employed express both sound edu- 
cational theory and the ideals of the religious 
community in a systematic plan for instruc- 
tion and training, which shall include all the 
educational work of the local church, whether 
such church works independently or in co- 
operation with other churches. 

(d) Upon the degree to which professional 
standards and a comprehensive plan are made 
the basis of the preparation of teachers for 
work in religious education. 

(e) Upon the degree to which parents awake 
to the unparalleled opportunity for the reli- 
gious education of our children and youth, the 
profound need for sympathetic cooperation 
among all citizens of whatever faith, and the 
call for sacrifice in time and thought, in effort 
and money, consecrated to the children of the 
kingdom. 

(f) Upon the degree to which the churches 
awake to their responsibility for the instruc- 
tion and training of the world’s children in the 
religious life, and take up with intelligence 
and devotion their common task. 








